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A RESPONSE TO THE PROBLEM OF 
THE CINEMA 


HE purpose of this article is to give some idea of 
é ip way in which Catholics in Belgium are attempt- 
ing to deal with one of the most influential forces of 
our time—the Cinema. Under the stimulus and direc- 
tion of the Dominican Father Felix Morlion, they 
have evolved a method which is at once intelligent 
and eminently successful. In England very little has 
as yet been done; and this brief survey may be of in- 
terest to those who realise the importance and urgency 
of the problem. 

The rise of the film to its present status of universal 
predominance is surely unique in its rapidity. Between 
1887 and 1889 Edison invented a toy, the Kineto- 
scope; you looked through its peephole and saw a 
series of pictures of somebody who was moving, 
awkwardly moving, it was true, but moving. The toy 
became popular; but it had this limitation, only one 
person could peep at a time. This restriction inevit- 
ably provoked the idea of projecting the pictures on to 
a screen by means of some sort of magic lantern, thus 
making them visible to a roomful of people. The 
instrument was made, and the first Vitascope was 
shown on Broadway in 1895. It met with immediate 
success : the Cinema, as we know it, had begun. 

The screen presentations gradually became more 
alive and interesting, and in 1903 the first moving- 
picture-story appeared—7 he Great Train Robbery, 
by Edwin S. Porter. It was eight hundred feet in 
length, and its effect was sensational. Showmen 
opened up exhibition halls, known as Nickelodeons, 
all over America; and in England between 1903 and 
1909 there were the famous Halle’s Tours—you en- 
tered a glorified railway-carriage and toured the world 
on the screen—interspersed with the other turns in the 
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music hall, The demand increased, studios for actors 
were formed, and producing companies came into be- 
ing. Up to 1914 most European countries showed pro- 
mise of being able to hold their own with America, 
but the War ruined their chances, and America took 
the lead and, naturally, exploited it to the full. Films 
were mass-produced, and poured into Europe in such 
numbers that the public almost came to identify the 
Cinema with the American product. What was more, 
the American companies secured control of chains of 
theatres—especially in England—and thus made cer- 
tain that their goods should be seen and those of other 
countries more or less excluded. Even so, the path 
was not always smooth; the public began to tire of the 
eternal sameness of the mass-produced article; stars 
began to dim; European countries, especially Ger- 
many, were showing significant achievements (Russia 
was isolated, but her film work is of course more im- 
portant than any); and altogether the industry in 
America showed signs of a slump. Then came the 
astounding invention of photographed sound, and with 
it the dialogue film—the ‘ Talkie.’ The situation was 
saved. 


In not much more than thirty years Edison’s toy had 
thus made a conquest of the world. Throughout 
America, in every country of Europe, in Russia, in 
Japan, there are cinemas in almost every town, in 
almost every village. Millions attend them week by 
week. Other attractions have paled beside them; the 
music-hall is manifestly doomed ;* the theatre cannot 
compete in popularity. This is the tremendous fact 
that has to be faced by all who are in any way con- 
cerned with the influences that direct and fashion the 
lives of men. 


+ If, as seems doubtful, the recent success of ‘ Non-stop 
Variety ’ is no more than a last convulsion.—Ep. 
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A Response to the Problem of the Cinema 


What then is the nature of this all-embracing pheno- 
menon? What does it profess to be? First of all, it is 
obviously an industry; the costs of production, dis- 
tribution, exhibition, etc., are so great that vast sums 
of money are necessarily involved. That this may be 
a menace is easy to see : those who are only concerned 
with box-office returns bother about one standard of 
value—commercial success—and leave all others to 
take care of themselves. Secondly, the film is an enter- 
tainment, a relaxation, a recreation. In every age the 
masses have sought some refuge from the humdrum 
weariness of everyday life and work, some happy 
world of fantasy where they can see their desires ful- 
filled and live imaginatively without any of the ob- 
structions that concrete reality brings. And it is some 
such world of fantasy that the screen affords—cheaply, 
conveniently and with a satisfying duration. Its attrac- 
tion as an entertainment, with sound and spectacle 
combined, is incomparable. Then the film is an art. 
There can be no doubt that it offers one of the most 
powerful means of expression to the creative artist of 
to-day. And those who have seen the work of such 
directors as Eisenstein or Pudovkin, Pabst or Clair, 
must agree that they are very great artists indeed. The 
merely material realities photographed by the camera 
are taken by them as the elements upon which they 
impose a new rhythm and a new life, and which they 
fashion into an organic whole. Finally, the film is pro- 
paganda—with its double appeal of sound and sight 
the most effective propaganda the world has known 
Every film contains propaganda for something, even 
if only for elaborate bathrooms or fashions in dress. 
Every aspect of American life, for example, has been 
shown on the screen; its natural scenery, its navy and 
army, its police force, its architecture, its press, its 
law courts. But Soviet Russia was the first to organise 
the new medium consciously for this purpose, and it 
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has been, and is, one of the main instruments in the 
establishment of its regime. And incidentally, this re- 
minds one of the great part that the film seems destined 
to play as a revolutionary method of education in 
general. 

Now this great Industry, Entertainment, Art, Pro- 
paganda, has grown up, on the whole, outside specific. 
ally Catholic and Christian influence. And this is the 
fact that makes it a problem of peculiar urgency. The 
film has its definite and permanent place in our civi- 
lization : it has come to stay; it is very young in de- 
velopment, and its future incalculable. Thousands 
upon thousands of our people frequent the cinemas. 
They cannot but be affected by the film’s irresistible 
appeal, and affected in fundamental matters that con- 
cern their whole outlook on life. This is a grave situa- 
tion ; especially, as we have seen, because in the hands 
of unscrupulous commercialists or venomous propa- 
gandists this thing may easily become the means of 
disseminating the most corrupt and subversive ideas, 
insidious because never stated directly, but presented 
attractively iz action to the eyes and heightened 
emotionally by sound. Fortunately to-day most films 
are not animated by any such deadly purpose, but 
very many do present a cheapened version of life and 
of its solemn phases, and offer as ideals the activities 
of persons whose characters are incompletely de- 
veloped in one way or over-developed in another. 

What is to be done about it? What remedy can we 
apply? Some would answer by advising abstention. 
They say, ‘ Keep away! Have nothing to do with it.’ 
But this, apart from being thoroughly impracticable 
on any large scale, is a refusal to see the immense 
potentialities for good which the film, in all its above- 
mentioned aspects, offers, and a neglect of the abun- 
dant evidence of its many excellent and admirable 
achievements already attained. Others believe in de- 
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A Response to the Problem of the Cinema 


nunciation and scourge the Cinema and all its works. 
Their efforts, however, seem to have little effect either 
on the film-producers or on those whom they would 
protect. There is, in fact, a sounder method than either 
of these. It is that of Fr. Morlion and his co-operators : 
it consists in the Formation of Public Opinion by 
means of the Press. At present the public is largely 
at the mercy of the advertisements and film-notices, 
with their meaningless superlatives. They have no 
means of knowing before they enter the cinema what 
the value of the performance is likely to be, from either 
an artistic or moral point of view. They have to take 
what they get. It is, therefore, vitally necessary that 
they should be enlightened ; and the potent instrument 
at hand is manifestly the Press. The formation of a 
critical habit of mind is the outcome of a gradual pro- 
cess, but it can be done: it is being done. In this way, 
in time, a public must be created—and it is the money 
of the public which ultimately controls cinema pro- 
duction—that will demand and obtain films that come 
up to a certain standard of perfection. This will be of 
profit, not only to morality, but to the Cinema itself, 
for the commercial domination of the film is, to say 
the least, a hindrance to the perfecting of film-tech- 
nique and art. 

Such are the ideas which animate the movement as 
they have been outlined by Fr. Morlion. The grip on 
realities which inspires them is itself a guarantee of 
their practicableness. And in point of fact they have 
already been put into execution with remarkable suc- 
cess. For some time there has existed at Brussels a 
Catholic Film Centre, whose chief function has been 
to control and distribute the films to be shown in the 
numerous Catholic cinemas of the country. Out of this 
has grown quite recently the Catholic Film Press 
Bureau, called DOC/P (DOcumentatie der Clnema- 
tographische Pers), of which Fr. Morlion is Director. 
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On July 20th of the present year was held the first 
Congress of the Film Centre at Brussels. The Abbé 
Cartuyfels, President of the parent organisation, out- 
lined the general aims of the Centre: to give to the 
public good, or at least innocuous, films by means of 
distribution, censorship, renting, exhibition and even- 
tually, it is hoped, production. Fr. Morlion followed 
with a statement of the particular aims of his Press 
Bureau. His speech is worth quoting : 


At the beginning of this year we founded at Brussels, in 
connection with the Catholic Film Centre, a Cinematographic 
Press Service with the name of DOCIP. Guided by the ver- 
dicts of the Catholic censorships already existing in Germany, 
Holland, France, and Austria, we began by classifying films 
according’ to definite principles under the three chief headings 
of Aesthetic-value, Entertainment-value, and Moral-value.? 
Henceforward, we shall have our own duly qualified ‘ cen- 
sors,’ who will classify all the new films which come into 
the country, as well as many of the older ones. In addition 
to this, we collect and classify, from books and _periodi- 
cals, the material required by Catholic writers and journalists 
on topics concerning their work connected with the film. In 
the DOCIP study-circles at Brussels and Antwerp—at the begin- 
ning of the university terms we shall start similar study-circles 


? It should be explained that these ‘ censorships ’ aim at some- 
thing more constructive and positive than do the activities of 
such an institution as the British Board of Film Censors. Their 
primary function is to classify films according to the audiences 
for which they are suitable, and this not only from the moral 
point of view, but from those of intellectual and popular appeal. 
It is instructive to note the chief categories under which films 
are classified by DOCIP : I, Les films classiques (films of real ar- 
tistic merit); II, Les films sérieux (films which combine a treat- 
ment of the graver aspects of life with some technica] excel- 
lence) ; III, Les films d’agrément (entertaining films which tax 
but little the intelligence of the beholder) ; IV, Varias (‘interest ’ 
films, etc.) These categories are subdivided according to the 
audiences to which they should appeal—pour tous ; pour adultes ; 
pour personnes formées (i.e., critical); pour intellectuels, It is 
a rule never to give gratuitous advertisement to immoral or 
salacious films by announcing them to be such. 
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A Response to the Problem of the Cinema 


at Louvain and Ghent—we hope to form the critics whose writ- 
ings will seek to make more widespread a critical attitude to- 
wards the Cinema. Already DOCIP contributes the articles 
and notices for the film-columns of seven journals, and at the 
end of September we hope to be able to undertake to supply 
several more. At the same time we shall commence to issue a 
Press Bulletin, which, besides general articles and information, 
will give a detailed criticism of the new films that come into the 
country. Such criticisms, dealing severally with the artistic, 
entertainment and moral aspects of the films under review, will 
serve in the first place as material for consultation by news- 
papers which seek to give guidance concerning the films being 
exhibited in the districts in which they circulate. It is psycho- 
logically certain that the Catholic public, which attends the 
cinemas anyway, but which at present allows its choice to be 
guided by commercial advertisement or to the cinema in the 
nearest street, will gladly welcome intelligent and informed 
guidance to the programmes of real artistic or entertainment 
merit and which, moreover, offer no moral danger. For this 
reason we are offering our Press Bulletin at the reduced rate 
of 25 francs a year to priests, cinema managers and heads of 
families who would appreciate such alphabetically arranged in- 
formation on current films.* 


It will be seen from Fr. Morlion’s speech that the 
Belgian enterprise is not an isolated one. Indeed, the 
movement is rapidly developing into an international 
organisation. If we have quoted the Belgian example 
itis only because it is the one with which we are best 
acquainted, and which, as an effort of Dominican or- 
ganisers, is particularly likely to interest the readers 
of Brackrriars. But it is the Dominicans again who 
are in charge of the older kindred organisation in 
Holland, of whose publication M/edeelingen the Bel- 
gian Press Bulletin is tobea counterpart. In Germany, 
thanks to the zeal of Fr. Muckermann, S.J., and his 
nephew, Herr Richard Muckermann, the same work 
has been carried on with great effect for more than 
nine years. The Muckermann Korrespondenz-Biiro 


* Quoted in De Standaard, July 31st, 1932. 
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began by contributing articles and criticisms for three 
journals; to-day it supplies more than a hundred. Its 
own periodical, Filmrundschau, prints detailed infor- 
mation on all the films released month by month in the 
Reich. That its judgements are of value, not only to 
the pastor of souls and the guardian of morals, but to 
the Cinema itself, is shown by the fact that in a gen- 
eral referendum held in Germany to discover the most 
reliable source of film criticism and information in the 
country, both the journal Lichtbildbihne and the Ufa 
Film Company voted for the Filmrundschau. 

In France a powerful Catholic influence is at work 
in the Cinema, thanks to the tireless and versatile 
efforts of Chanoine Reymond. Himself an enthusiast 
for the Cinema, he has not only organised agencies for 
the distribution of films, but has given his personal aid 
to the production of several. To his inspiration are 
due the periodicals Dossiers du cinéma, which has 
existed for several years as a valuable source of in- 
formation and criticism, and Choisir, which monthly 
supplies guidance regarding the films showing in the 
cinemas of Greater Paris. 

We can but mention the existence of similar enter- 
prises in Austria, Italy, Spain and Brazil. A vigorous 
effort is now being made, not only to establish these 
bureaux in all other countries, but to co-ordinate their 
efforts by bringing uniformity into their methods of 
censorship and classification. A system is being de- 
vised by which uniform card-indexes will exist in all 
the capitals of the world, thus facilitating co-operation 
between the various national organisations. By such 
means it is hoped to establish a powerful organisation, 
as international as Catholicism itself, for the better- 
ment of the Cinema, and so for the good of souls and 
the glory of God. 


VALENTYN ALLAERT, O.P. 
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THE JAPANESE CRISIS 


N less than eighteen months Japan has lost two 

premiers, one from each of the two major political 
parties, to assassins’ bullets ; a cabinet minister of high 
rank has perished in the same way; so has a leading 
industrialist. Baron Wawatsuki, ex-premier and 
leader of the Minseito, has had an attempt made on.his 
life, other prominent men have been threatened. The 
victims, it will be noticed, are not confined to one 
political complexion, or to any one department of life. 
One might almost be excused for believing some 
malignant spirit to have suddenly seized on the coun- 
try, but, demoniacal possession being nowadays hardly 
a tenable political theory, some other explanation must 
be sought for these crimes. It is not sufficient to put 
them down to the peculiar obliquity of mental vision 
which makes the Japanese condone assassination if 
patriotic motives are alleged in excuse. Political mur- 
der has not been uncommon in Japan; there have been 
cases before where misguided individuals have felt 
that their country’s good demanded the removal of a 
particular person, but they were the isolated acts of 
solitary fanatics. Here there is a series; an organized 
body, the ‘ Blood Brotherhood,’ has been at work. We 
must, therefore, look deeper, and examine the unrest 
and ferment of which these acts are a manifestation. 

Japan to-day is in a state of flux, largely as a result 
of the sudden impact of Western ideas on a society 
that was essentially static. Seventy years ago she was 
a feudal state, her society was one of fixed ranks and 
gradations, her economy was mainly agricultural, in- 
dustry was still in the handicraft stage, the population 
was stationary. With the eager adoption of the Western 
ideas, this old society, with its accepted standards of 
manners and morals, began to disintegrate. The 
family system is now rapidly breaking up, the old feu- 
dal traditions of loyalty to one’s superiors and respon- 
sibility for one’s dependents have /ractically disap- 
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peared, to be replaced by Carlyle’s ‘ cash nexus.’ The 
cement which held society together has fallen out, and 
the resultant spectacle is one that arouses deep appre- 
hension in the minds of the old school, which stands 
aghast at the ‘ café’ civilization of the larger cities, 
and the acceptance of Hollywood standards by the 
younger generation. Meanwhile the average Japanese 
is torn two ways, living a ‘ double life,’ symbolized by 
the Japanese style house he lives in, with its little con- 
crete excrescence fitted up in Western style. 

Undoubtedly the greatest effects of this rapid Wes- 
ternization have been seen in the economic sphere. 
Japan has been undergoing an industrial revolution, 
with all those miseries which seem inseparably atten- 
dant on such revolutions. There has been a tremen- 
dous increase in population, and the increase is still 
going on at the enormous rate of three-quarters of a 
million yearly. Industry has been stimulated and de- 
veloped, and a huge industrial population has been 
created, dependent solely on its earnings. In the pre- 
sent economic depression the lot of these workers is 
hard, very hard, and naturally there is discontent. Yet 
as things are, there seems little chance of raising wages, 
and the attitude of employers, as revealed by its oppo- 
sition to labour union bills which would legalise wor- 
kers’ combinations, is distinctly illiberal. Big business 
indeed is, whether rightly or wrongly, in very bad 
odour with the general public, which attributes a great 
deal of the country’s distress to the domination it ex- 
ercises over policy, an opinion which is shared, inci- 
dentally, by the military element. 

Distress in the countryside is as great as in the 
towns. The average holding is under two and a half 
acres, and the income from this is less than £1 a week, 
which, at the very modest computation of six in a 
family, works out at less than 6d. per head per day. 
Moreover, over thirty per cent. of the agricultural 
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The Japanese Crisis 


community farms less than half this amount of land. 
The main reasons for the farmer’s poverty are the 
heavy taxation, the decline of subsidiary employments 
such as straw sandal making, the ousting of silk by 
rayon, and above all the low price of their stable com- 
modity, rice. To raise the price of this, however, 
would mean raising the industrial worker’s cost of liv- 
ing, and so lead! to an irresistible demand for higher 
wages; and higher wages would mean an increase in 
industry’s production costs, which would impair very 
seriously its ability to compete in world markets. Both 
in the countryside and in the towns, Japan’s rulers 
are faced with serious difficulties ; they are on the horns 
of a dilemma, and this explains the insistence on 
yes rights in Manchuria. That district, it is hoped, 
will provide both the cheap and assured supply of raw 
materials and the market so essential for her industrial 
development, an outlet for her surplus population, and 
later, in consequence of the higher wages which indus- 
trial prosperity will enable to be paid, lead to an im- 
provement in the farmer’s lot. 

Meanwhile, distress and discontent provide the agi- 
tator’s opportunity. There is a very active, if numeric- 
ally small, communist party, which causes the authori- 
ties constant and considerable perturbation. Very 
strong repressive measures are resorted to to keep the 
movement in check. At the same time, the inherent 
patriotism of the people and their loyalty to the Em- 
peror operates to prevent the spread of communist 
ideas. Indeed, communist activities have led to a reac- 
tion, and it is this reaction which partly explains the 
recent swing of one section of the labour movement in 
the direction of Fascism. 

But not only the farmers and workers are dissatis- 
fied; the small man generally finds times hard, and is 
teady to seize on anything which promises to make 
them better. He is rapidly ceasing to place any trust 
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in the existing political parties, their corruption is 
notorious, and they are believed to be dominated by 
the big industrial and financial interests which supply 
the bulk of their funds. Politicians are regarded as 
ambitious self-seekers, a belief which their behaviour 
does nothing to belie, and the Diet’s prestige is very 
low. The doctrines which lie at the root of Western 
democratic institutions have never taken a very firm 
hold on the general Japanese public, and the inepti- 
tude of the existing parties and the comparative futility 
of the Diet have brought parliamentarism into dis- 
credit. 

Various other factors are also at work. There is a 
reaction sedulously fostered by one group against that 
Westernization of the country which is held to be so 
that things Western have been adopted too rapidly and 
indiscriminately without enough consideration as to 
their suitability for Japanese psychology and condi- 
tions. Thus the legal code, which was taken over 
almost unaltered from Germany, is held to be turning 
out to be in many respects unsatisfactory. Similarly, 
in the industrial world, Western conceptions as to the 
relative duties and rights of employers and workmen 
have crept in, much to that world’s disadvantage. 
There is, it is said, much in Japan’s laws and institv- 
tions incompatible with the Japanese temperament. It 
is necessary to recover the genuine national spirit. 

Nationalist sentiments have been stimulated also by 
the reduction in armaments following on the London 
Treaty, a reduction held by many to have endangered 
very seriously the country’s defence. Then there has 
been the lack of success which marked Baron Shide- 
hara’s diplomatic methods in regard to China. The 
latter country’s failure to respond to that statesman’s 
more liberal policy, and the apparent impossibility of 
securing a satisfactory settlement with her by a process 
of negotiation and reasoned argument, has led to a re- 
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The Japanese Crisis 


action in favour of the ‘positive’ policy of Baron 
Tanaka. The Japanese people are particularly jealous 
of their rights in Manchuria, and when these rights and 
interests were constantly flouted and disregarded with 
no signs of any intention on the part of China to ob- 
serve her treaty obligations, they grew more and more 
impatient. This was particularly so in the case of the 
military, which take a high view of its duties and re- 
sponsibilities as protector of the national interests. 
Finally, when once the policy of a firm stand backed 
by arms was adopted in Manchuria, its success gave 
a great fillip to the nationalism of which it was a mani- 
festation. 

The ordinary man, convinced that something is 
wrong, anxious to see something done to set things 
tight, is yet unable to make up his mind exactly as to 
what is wrong or what needs doing. The existing 
parties have failed; he mistrusts the big financial and 
commercial interests he sees controlling and, he be- 
lieves, exploiting his country. In the sense that he 
wishes to see these interests brought under some sort 
of control by the state he is anti-capitalist. Yet he is 
definitely opposed to Marxian doctrines, his patriotism 
revolts against their internationalism; he hates the 
communists and their Moscow affiliations. In this mood 
Fascism makes a strong appeal, and the Fascist move- 
ment is compounded of so many diverse elements that 
somewhere or other he is almost bound to find a home 
in it. There is the Kokuhonsha led by Baron Hiar- 
numa. With its ultra-nationalism it is the patriotic 
society par excellence. Japan is the land of the Gods, 
the Emperor is the Divine Head of the State, Japan 
has an almost divine mission, and military strength 
ls necessary to enable her to defend her ideals. The 
Diet is corrupt and does not represent the people. The 
tme has come for another period of reform, for 
another ‘ Restoration.’ The crown must have restored 
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to it the authority usurped by politicians and big busi- 
ness. Thus it preaches, carrying on very active propa- 
ganda with the reservists’ associations, three million 
strong, and the young men’s societies. Then there are 
the various groups which have split off from the old 
labour parties. They call themselves National Social- 
ists or State Socialists, but, as one writer has put it, 
they are far more national than socialist. Their point 
of view may be summed up as anti-parliamentary in 
politics, pro-state control in economics, and anti-inter- 
national in diplomacy. They have consistently sup- 
ported the Manchurian expedition, with the proviso 
that its fruits must be the prize of the proletariat and 
not of capitalist concession hunters, a point of view 
which the army, judging by its action, seems to share. 
The military authorities there have intimated very 
clearly to big business that it will not be allowed to 
exploit that region for its own private benefit. A certain 
Mr. Akamatsu, late Chief Secretary of the Shakai 
Minshyuto (Social Democrats), is the chief personage 
in these groups, and he is reported to have been in com- 
munication with the Adachi faction which left the Min- 
seito last autumn, when that statesman’s proposals for 
a coalition government were turned down. 

Finally, mention must be made of the army which 
has viewed with great disgust the growth of the power 
of the political parties at the expense of its own, a 
disgust which is all the greater owing to the character 
of these parties. Its high view of its position as the 
protector of the nation has been mentioned, and in a 
sense it takes a far wider view of its duties as such than 
do the politicians. It has very real sympathy with the 
distressed workers and farmers, especially the latter, 
with which class it has very close connections, and, 
as one of its spokesmen recently remarked, its in- 
fluence is just as likely to be used on the side of labour 
as on the side of capital. 
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The present situation is thus the outcome of many 
diverse and at times almost conflicting factors, but the 
chief cause is economic distress. Japan must find a 
solution to the problem caused by a rapidly growing 
population for which there is no room on the land, 
which industry, on the other hand, cannot absorb, let 
alone pay a wage sufficient to guarantee a decent stan- 
dard of life. It is essential that her industries should 
expand and prosper, and, as Japan sees it, that can 
only be assured by her gaining control of Manchuria. 
Any government will be bound to pursue a ‘ positive ’ 
policy there, and it is futile for the world to blink its 
eyes to the fact. At the present moment Japan has a 
supper-party government led by one whose record as 
a moderate and liberal-minded statesman is a guaran- 
tee that as long as he remains in office his country’s 
policy will not be one of mere blind chauvinism. It is 
worth considering what his fall would mean. The re- 
sultant period of confusion would be the extremist’s 
opportunity. No one wishes to see a communistic 
Japan—that might well mean the Bolshevization of the 
whole Far East. Almost equally as disastrous would 
be the triumph of the ultra-imperialists—that would 
bring with it the almost certain threat of war. Every 
consideration, therefore, demands that nothing be 
done to make Viscount Saito’s already difficult task 
more difficult. The fate of his administration depends 
in the last resort on its success or failure in Manchuria. 
Bearing in mind what its fall would mean, people 
would do well to ask themselves whether a rather ex- 
aggerated doctrine of nationalism and China’s very 
theoretical claims to sovereign rights are to outweigh 
the economic needs of a great nation, the happiness 
and prosperity of its millions of people, and the peace 
of the world. 


E. H. Anstice. 





~ PLEASURE-EXTRACT 


AN is a vegetable, but something more; and so 

it would be a mistake to try to write his life in 
terms only of the gropings of a plant for nourishment. 
He is an animal, but something more; and so his acti- 
vity cannot always be explained as an instinctive re- 
sponse to a particular situation and a search for sen- 
suous Satisfaction. His vegetable and animal func- 
tions may fill almost all his time and occupy the fore- 
ground of his attention. But it is the flickering moment 
of deliberation and the lurking moment of reason that 
chiefly engage our notice in any discussion of a spe- 
cially human problem of conduct. 

Such as contraception. Even so, the problem may 
be considered from various angles—medical, psycho- 
logical, economic, political, historical, artistic. But 
ultimately the scientific discussion resolves itself into 
a question of philosophy. Anybody who has dipped 
into the literature of the subject will recall how quickly 
and how constantly the idea of right or wrong crops up. 
Most people, I suppose, in the face of a personal prob- 
lem of conduct, apply the test of principles that 
attempt some sort of approximation to the fundamen- 
tal nature and decencies of things. Other considera- 
tions have their place, but the last word on contracep- 
tion belongs to that science which deals with human 
affairs at this depth. 

This science is called ethics. Unfortunately, the 
word has come to suggest an arbitrary collection of 
prohibitions and grudging permissions, some rather 
stupid to our brave new world of scientific humanism, 
all rather galling. A sort of universal Dora upheld by 
a clerical police force. The opponents of contracep- 
tion are sometimes jockeyed into taking this position. 
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Sometimes, of course, they are already there. For 
there is a case against contraception built on preju- 
dice, prudishness, priggishness, convention. 

Ethics, however, is a science that regards the whole 
of human activity in the light of its ultimate cause. It 
can afford to smile at the prize-for-good-conduct 
morality that mimics some of its processes. And the 
case against contraception reposes on a strictly rational 
— of this order, a principle which may be re- 
vealed as almost bleak in its strength. It is certainly 
not a piece of sentiment or of outmoded legalism—for 
another clever tactic of the advocates of contraception 
is to push their opponents into such a position, even 
when they allow that the feeling and the precept have 
not been without value in the past. But in fact the 
boot is on the other leg. For to those who make their 
stand against contraception on a matter of moral prin- 
ciple, it seems that the main appeal in its favour de- 
rives from sentiment and custom: in the first place, 
a genuine feeling of pity for the hard case and of 
tolerance for other people’s pleasures; and in the 
second place, the fully felt force of general practice 
and an acquiescence in the further extension of scien- 
tific technique. 

Let me attempt to suggest a philosophical principle 
by which contraception may be tested and found want- 
ing. The root of the matter lies in the nature of flea- 
sure. Our answer to the problem of contraception will 
be determined by what we think about pleasure. Often 
people don’t think about it; they snigger, or grow 
slightly hot and bothered when the subject is dis- 
cussed ; and somehow the question is eluded. 

D.'H. Lawrence has contrasted the two views—the 
puritan ‘hush! hush!’ and the jazzy modern ‘ take 
it like a cocktail.’ Now it is a curious fact that it is 
roughly the same fundamental view as to the nature 
of pleasure that produces the kill-joy on the one hand 
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and the sensualist on the other. In both cases pleasure 
is regarded as a sort of thing in itself. The former is 
led by his temperament (however come by) to look at 
it as something rather nice but naughty; the latter, by 
the same token, is led to treat it as a toy, to be trifled 
with and enjoyed whenever possible. 

A good example of the way in which pleasure so 
separated from its roots can produce such divergent 
types is presented in the somewhat similar attitude 
with respect to ‘ alcohol.’ On the one hand, we have 
the total prohibitionist, on the other the dipsomaniac. 
And all the time, normal men continue to drink in fel- 
lowship and virtue without a thought of the stuff cross- 
aay" v0 minds. 

leasure, then, falsely isolated from its context, 
produces both the puritan and the hedonist. Forbid- 
den fruit to the former, bread-and-butter to the latter. 
When all the time it is rather like jam—except that 
it is not a special treat. 

For it is the healthy accompaniment of the perfect 
activity of a natural function. Notice the word accom- 
paniment. This is the view of pleasure, founded ona 
careful analysis of human activity, according to the 
classical tradition of thought, from Plato and Aris- 
totle, through Aquinas, to Spinoza, Leibniz, Hegel. 
And it is the untutored opinion of common sense, that 
pleasure is the normal result of well-being, of health, 
of what is good. It is not the good, but a quality of 
the good; not health, but a sign of health. Taken in 
isolation, it is as fantastic as the smile that remained 
when the cat faded away in Alice in Wonderland. 
Only the phantasy is not a figure of fun; it affects 
the eternal destiny of human lives. We instinctively 
realize this, and refuse to divorce the pleasant from 
the good, or treat pleasure as a thing apart from a state 
of well-being or congenial activity. It is as normal 
and natural as both. It is not a special sort of thing 
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in itself, neither a shady delight nor a naughty luxury, 
nor yet the one thing that matters. 

Now to apply all this to the case of contraception— 
the method of obtaining the gratification without the 
proper function of sexual intercourse. Or at least, as 
much of the gratification as possible, for it cannot help 
being a nervous counterfeit of the authentic sexual 
emotion, complete, generous, animal and spiritual— 
ina word, human. (Seek first what is good, and other 
things shall be added unto you.) Even on the admis- 
sion of a modern manual of ‘ birth-control ’ there is no 
ideal contraceptive that fulfils all the conditions called 
for in the complex act of sexual intercourse, in which 
the actual ¢ransmissio seminis is only an episode.’ The 
author hopes for something better in the future, but 
from the very nature of the case, any method of con- 
traception, however perfect from a restricted medical 
point of view, is bound to vitiate the natural relation- 
ship of man and woman considered in its entirety. 

From the standpoint of scientific ethics, pleasure is 
not the constitutive part of human activity, but a pro- 
perty flowing from it. It is not something in itself, 
but the accompaniment of doing something. If that 
something is good, then the pleasure is good; if that 
something is bad, then the pleasure is bad. But the 
pleasure in itself is neither right nor wrong, although 
the fact that an action is pleasurable tells if anything 
in its favour. Consequently, the rightness or wrong- 
ness of a particular pleasure can only be determined 
by reference to the goodness or badness of the act to 
which it attaches. 

The deliberate performance of a sexual act apart 
from its due circumstances, or with a direct and posi- 
tive exclusion of its natural end, is bad; pleasure, how- 
ever refined, can do nothing to legitimize it. On the 
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contrary, the accompanying pleasure will be bad. The 
satisfaction enjoyed in the use of contraceptives falls 
under this head. The intention, whether it be lust, or 
intimacy, or considerations of health, is extrinsic to 
the issue, for the action is wrong in itself. But I do 
not wish to insist at present on this aspect of the bad- 
ness of contraception. I am concerned with the separa- 
tion it introduces between two things which should be 
united—a human act and its appropriate pleasure. 

Pleasure sought apart from its proper subject is an 
anomaly. St. Thomas says somewhere that pleasure 
perfects activity as beauty perfects youth. The ap- 
pearance of youthful charm painted on old age is a 
social mistake; the attempt at the sensation of sexual 
intercourse without the whole reality is a moral mis- 
take : wrong in itself, however lofty the motive, how- 
ever honest the ‘ clearly felt obligation to avoid con- 
ception,’ however impressive the Lambeth definition 
of, what someone has called, the Immaculate Contra- 
ception. 

St. Thomas says somewhere else that pleasure is 
the flower of action. But here the flower is plucked 
from the tree which alone can give it life. The natural 
momentum of a living activity is arrested, the rhythm 
interrupted, the harmony outraged. These, which 
seem at first sight sian’ 6 — or physiological 
criticisms, are really, I think, a swift and instinctive 
compression of the underlying principles of a sane 
philosophy of pleasure. And this is true of the obscure 
but profound conviction that pleasure is a privilege 
and brings with it duties; that it is so good, and some- 
times so precious, that it must be consecrated. 

You may put it this way. Pleasure is a subjective 
state. It should answer to an objective situation. A 
man may feel himself to be a teapot, and feel quite 
certain about it, but because this certainty is not 
founded on fact, he is judgefl by his neighbours to be 
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wrong. Similarly, a man may attempt to secure the 
satisfaction of sexual intercourse while deliberately 
ruling out the complete human function. He is wrong. 
He is indulging in a sham, an isolated aspect cut away 
from the wholeness of a human situation, a nervous 
excitement instead of the living union of two in one 
flesh. The modern psychology of the Gestalt and the 
modern philosophy of Organism would confirm this 
criticism. We should act for wholes, not for parts ; for 
things integrated in their complete situation, not iso- 
lated under an aspect. 

You may remember Mr. Will Owen’s clever adver- 
tisement—two urchins standing in the cold sniffing in 
ecstasy the rich smell of a meat pie wafted through an 
open door—‘Ah, Bisto!’ Poor kids, it is no fault of 
theirs if they can only get a pleasure without the ap- 
propriate function, if their mouths can only water at 
what they cannot eat. This is the state of so many 
people to-day. Modern conditions make natural func- 
tion with regard to sex, humanly speaking, almost im- 
possible. And modern science, here as elsewhere, is 
prompt to provide a substitute. Many are scarcely to 
blame. But the thing remains wrong, though our 
reason remains the only part of us that continues to 
say SO. 


Tuomas Gutsy, O.P. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN DENMARK 


HE last few years have been marked by events 
"T which bring to light the new growth of the Church 
since she regained her liberty in countries in which she 
had suffered, first persecution, then suppression, and 
finally an obstinate, lingering prejudice, kept alive by 
a false tradition. Three years ago Catholics in Eng- 
land celebrated the centenary of their emancipation, 
and the few thousand Catholics of Sweden kept with 
great rejoicing the eleven hundredth anniversary of 
St. Ansgar’s coming to their shores with the gospel of 
peace, which Danes had celebrated three years earlier, 
at the same time commemorating the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the religious freedom granted to them by 


the Constitutional Law of 1849. With _ fitness the 


day chosen for these festivities was August Ist, the 
feast of St. Peter’s Chains. Seven centuries after the 
coming of Ansgar, Denmark was torn away from the 
unity of the Church, and lost that contact with the 
world outside which had been like the freshness of the 
open sea and which she has only begun to regain in 
other ways during the last forty or fifty years. The 
doctrines of the Reformers came at a convenient time 
for the king and his ministers, and it was really by a 
coup d’état that the new régime was established in 
1539. After a generation or two very little was left of 
the old Faith; it was carefully and thoroughly stifled 
in the minds and hearts of the people, though it must 
not be forgotten that there was still so much love for 
what it had given them, that it could influence their 
lives. The means employed for the suppression of the 
old Faith were not quite so extreme in harshness and 
severity as in England, perhaps because there was less 
resistance. By preserving certain outward ceremonies 
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and ecclesiastical terms the Reformers hoodwinked the 
people into believing that they were keeping the old 
faith, but in a purified form. Thus, at the present day, 
the words ‘ Mass’ and ‘ High Mass’ are still used of 
the morning service in the Lutheran churches; there 
is an altar with candles upon it, but the benches are 
so placed and constructed that it is impossible to knee] 
except atthe communion rails, Yet the Reformation was 
not achieved without the aid of the rack and of whip- 
ping in the market places, but the king and his govern- 
ment were not concerned so much with the establish- 
ment of the ‘ pure doctrine ’ as with an excuse for con- 
fiscating the estates of those who would not accept it, 
and for seizing Church property, altar vessels, and 
‘treasure in money and kind,’ to carry on a war with 
Sweden (which many Danes now admit to have been 
useless), and to fill their own coffers. In the next gen- 
eration the new faith was already so firmly established 
that the people themselves did their best to stamp out 
the remains of the old one. In the metropolitan See of 
Roskilde, St. Laurence suffered a second martyrdom, 
the church dedicated to him being pulled down by the 
citizens, who no doubt wished to make use of the site 
for a market-place. It was one of the oldest churches 
in the town,. but the tower, judging from what is left 
of it, must have been added about 1450. The beauti- 
ful bell hanging in it was cast by a famous founder, 
John de Fastenowe, and bears an inscription consist- 
ing of a prayer to St. Laurence. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that the first Catholic church to be built at 
Roskilde at the second dawn of the Catholic Faith 
should be dedicated to the martyred deacon. Long 
after the Reformation had been introduced into Den- 
mark, a Franciscan friar, Peter Olsen, was still living 
in Roskilde, where he had remained after the monas- 
tery had been closed. He was a quiet historian, and 
collected materials dealing with the history of Den- 
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mark and the city of Roskilde, usually old, original 
writings, some of which are now lost, while his own 
manuscripts are preserved in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. From these records we learn that 
in May, 1563, when Frederick II was about to begin 
the war with Sweden, three of his emissaries presented 
themselves at the Cathedral Chapter of Roskilde with 
a royal warrant, informed the Canons that His Majesty 
had learned that a great treasure was hidden in the 
chapter house, and that it was to be surrendered at 
once. The King’s messengers further informed the 
Dean and Chapter that if anything were kept back he 
would ‘ order each of them to be stretched upon the 
rack until he was a foot longer.’ The sacristan, on 
being questioned, confessed that some of the treasure, 
which in olden days had been given to the Church by 
kings and princes, was walled up in a chimney in the 
sacristy. A canon, long since deceased, had confided 
this to him on his death-bed. The King’s messengers 
ordered a mason to be sent for, and a wonderful trea- 
sure of gold, silver, precious stones and jewels was 
found in the hiding place. The terrified canons dared 
not even ask for the money representing its value, 
being thankful to escape with their lives. Furthermore, 
the King’s men seized a chest standing in the sacristy, 
containing four thousand Daler, some gold coins, and 
a bag with other, old Danish coins. This, together with 
the chest, was sealed up and taken to Copenhagen. 

Only four days after this they came back with a 
message to the Chapter, that still another chest of 
jewels was said to be hidden in the chapter house, and 
that this secret had been divulged to the King by one 
of the members of the Chapter, ‘ whom may God for- 
give,’ adds the old author. 

This is but one instance of the work of the Refor- 
mers, who were, on the whole, careful in their methods. 
The people were led to believe that they had every- 
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thing to gain and nothing to lose by leaving the Church 
of their fathers, and when the priests gave way under 
coercion or were sent into exile, there was not much 
choice for the laity. Little by little the religious houses 
were closed and the churches fell into decay. The old 
priests died out, old customs were forgotten, not one 
family kept the Faith, everything vanished. The 
Tomb was sealed up and a great stone placed outside 
it in the Good Friday year of 1539. 

As the life of an individual man is reckoned by days 
and years, so the life of a nation may be reckoned by 
centuries, and ‘ on the third day,’ in 1849, the day of 
resurrection dawned. During those three hundred 
years the Catholic Church was extinct in Denmark. 
There was a death penalty for sheltering priests, and 
Catholic services were forbidden, though with two ex- 
ceptions. These had to be made, one in Copenhagen, 
out of consideration for the members of the foreign 
embassies : the other, in Fredericia, a small town on 
the east coast of Jutland, because of the Austrian mer- 
cenary troops stationed there. In the minds of Danes, 
therefore, the Catholic Faith, under the influence of 
Lutheran preaching, gradually came to be understood 
as something foreign, or belonging to the ‘ darkness 
of the Middle Ages,’ so much so that in the time of 
Holberg, the Danish Moliére, the word ‘ Catholic ’ 
was actually a synonym for ‘ crack-brained.’ Even at 
the present day there is still a great deal of prejudice 
against Catholic faith and practice, although it is be- 
ing counteracted by the writings of Johannes Jérgen- 
sen, Peter Schindler, and others. It is at least a hope- 
ful sign that Catholic books are read with interest by 
those outside the Faith, and that the members of a 
ae circle belonging to a Lutheran church in 
Copenhagen chose for their last winter’s reading the 
Letters of a Danish Carmelite, a book which has been 
widely read and with the greatest interest. The very 
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fact of a Danish woman becoming a Carmelite nun is 
in itself remarkable, and she is not the only Danish 
member of that Order. 

In view of this inherited prejudice, the present 
“second spring’ is all the more wonderful, and, look- 
ing back on the arid desert of 1849, when Protestant- 
ism had to a large extent shrivelled into a dry ration- 
alism, the progress of the Catholic Church has been 
most encouraging. In 1849 there were two Catholic 
churches in the whole of Denmark, and these were 
only tolerated because they were a concession 'to 
foreigners. There are now, in Copenhagen alone, four 
parish churches and eight churches belonging to 
various religious orders. Some of the latter are fairly 
large, such as the beautiful church of the Sacred 
Heart, adjoining the boys’ school served by the Jesuit 
Fathers ; the church of the Order of Perpetual Adora- 
tion; St. Joseph’s Hospital Church; and the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, the last-named 
adjoining the convent for novices of the Order of St. 
Joseph of Chambéry. A large number of the nuns of 
this Order are Danish, and are engaged either in 
teaching or n hospitol work in Copenhagen and in the 
Provinces. Most of the larger provincial towns now 
have a Catholic church, and many of the smaller ones 
too. To English-speaking Catholics those of greatest 
interest would no doubt be St. Alban’s at Odense and 
St. Laurence’s, already mentioned, at Roskilde. The 
former is dedicated to the proto-martyr of Britain, as 
a commemoration of the earliest church in Odense, 
built by Saint Canute the King (grandson of Canute 
the Great), and dedicated by him to Saint Alban, 
some of whose relics he had brought to Denmark from 
Ely. In the case of St. Laurence in Roskilde, in 
Catholic times the metropolitan see, the connection 
with England lies in the fact that the first Bishop, Ger- 
brand, was an Englishman. 
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Amongst the religious orders represented in Den- 
mark are: the Sisters of St. Joseph, numbering about 
five hundred, and having over twenty-four houses, 
either schools or hospitals ; the Jesuit Fathers, in Cop- 
enhagen and Aarhus; the Redemptorists, in Copen- 
hagen and Odense; the Marist Brothers, in Copenha- 
gen; the Compagnie de Marie and the Daughters of 
Wisdom, in Roskilde; the Sisters of Saint Elisazeth, 
Copenhagen ; the Sisters of St. Hedwig, Odense; the 
Premonstratensians, at Vejle in Jutland; the Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul and the Lazarist Fathers at 
Elsinore ; the Dominicans on the island of Bornholm. 

There is now a growing number of Danish priests, 
but Danish Catholics owe a debt of gratitude to the 
foreign priests, German, Austrian, Belgian, Dutch, 
and, in the case of Elsinore, Irish, who have devoted 
themselves to the task of bringing Danes back to the 
faith of their fathers, of St. Canute the King and St. 
Canute the Duke, the latter the type of heroic chivalry 
in the history of Denmark ; the faith of the great Queen 
Margaret, of Queen Philippa, the brave daughter of 
Henry IV of England, who by her energy and prompt 
action saved Denmark in the Hanseatic attack of 
1428 : the faith also of St. Kield and St. Théger, and 
of many others who were not less Danes because they 
were of the Faith that is not a foreign intrusion, a 
picturesque curiosity at home in Italy or Bavaria, but 
the faith that Ansgar brought to the Vikings, that was 
held by the warrior bishop Absalon, whom Danes are 
proud to honour as the founder of Copenhagen. These 
were all of the faith that is world-wide, and that should 
unite all nations, the faith in which there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, and which all have an equal right to regard 
as their true home. 


INGEBORG LUND. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


Translation of a sub-leader in the Radical paper, Politiken, 
August 23rd, 1932. 


THE HOUR-GLASS. 


Vilhelm Rasmussen’ is right in saying that it is doubt which 
creates new truths. Something is continually happening which 
compels us to revise our ideas. May not, for instance, the 
splendid procession of Catholics, and all that display of the 
power of the Catholic Church on Danish soil, and above all the 
large number of remarkable and distinguished figures of 
(foreign) prelates have produced some Pavlovian? reflexes in 
the brains of orthodox Protestants? At the present time it is 
natural, even for a layman, to use terms borrowed from psycho- 
logists, also when speaking of the Eucharistic Congress which 
was concluded yesterday. The magnificence of the Catholic 
Church, the crimson and purple of the Cardinals and Bishops, 
the gold-embroidered Mass vestments, the baldachino, all that 
festivity with which Catholics know so well how to surround 
their divine worship, has produced in us, at first a reflex which 
made us open our eyes in wonder, next a conditioned reflex, and 
here it is that doubt sets in. 

Did we not learn at school that the Reformation had quite 
put an end to Catholicism? We read about the luxurious lives 
of the monks, about the orgies of profligate popes, about all 
that Augean stable which Luther cleaned out for ever, for ever 
abolishing belief in saints and indulgences. Hans Tavsen was 
a hero and Christian III was the defender of the true faith. 
History has gradually been pulling these dogmas to pieces. We 
understood that King Christian acted as little from ideal motives 
as did the German princes. Calculation had a hand in it when 
he confiscated the estates of the Church. We learned to look 
more kindly at the monks and priests who preserved the culture 
of the West during the Middle Ages. The iconoclasts were 
regarded as worthy of blame even by the Lutherian clergy, who 
are now trying, as far as they are able, to save what is left 
of fresco paintings and wood-carvings of the great ages of 


? Vilhelm Rasmussen—Danish author of the present day— 
free-thinker. 


? Professor Pavlov—one of the speakers at the Congress of 
Psychologists, held at the same time as the Eucharistic 
Congress. 
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the Church. The much maligned popes of the Renaissance 
have turned out to be refined and erudite connoisseurs of the 
art of antiquity and the proteators of art and science. Even 
the notorious Lucrezia Borgia appears, according to the latest 
researches, in almost angelic purity as a refined, gentle and 
highly cultivated woman, shamefully slandered. 

Now when the Catholic Church in the height of a Danish 
summer displays all her magnificent splendour and sends us 
some of her most stately and gifted men, we understand quite 
spontaneously that Catholicism is not a mere curiosity to be 
encountered by tourists on a summer holiday, but a living 
reality, and perhaps the greatest spiritual power of the time. 
A great deal has been said about a revision of our school books. 
False ideas about our neighbours, incorrect accounts of vic- 
tories, one-sided accounts of the conditions that led to defeat, 
everything that is only calculated to nourish Chauvinism and 
keep us enmeshed in error must be taken out of them. It is 
undoubtedly time, too, that we got rid of the error that Pro- 
testantism has for ever put an end to the Catholic Church. 
Through doubt of what we learned as children we have arrived, 
whether we like it or not, at the belief that the Pope still repre- 
sents a spiritual power to which millions of people render 
submission. One may become a student in this country without 
knowing any better than that Luther conquered the Pope and 
laid Catholicism in ruins. When we set to work writing the new 
text-books in history for schoolchildren we must remember 
also to revise the chapter on the Reformation. 


(I.L.) 





AFTER SUMMER 


onde people seem to thrust a disappointment 
aside, as one brushes mud from clothes; their atti- 
tude agrees with the saying that it is a poor coat that 
will not bear. brushing, but it is possible that they never 
envisage the amount of brushing that a life-time calls 
for. Others can find a cynical satisfaction in disap- 
pointment : it affords support to pessimistic expecta- 
tions, for one of the strangest possibilities of the 
human mind is to feel a disappointment that was half- 
expected, and then to salvage a pleasure from con- 
templating bewrecked schemes. Such a hardness of 
the mind is a defensive armour of dangerous heavi- 
ness, and it may become the permanent covering of 
the spirit—a prison rather than a vesture. 
Disappointments in a sequence accumulate a power 
of destruction which only a corresponding growth of 
resilience or a developing fortitude can counteract. In- 
finitely various are the means by which we evade or 
overcome the worst malignities of Fate. On the chess- 
board of life, whereon we range the black pieces of 
Despair and the white pieces of Hope, the most trans- 
parent cheating will satisfy us: White must win, of 
course. The first move is with Hope and the last also 
must be, or who would play this game? The calendar 
serves us well as a team umpire, though it can bea 
little stubborn soon after midsummer. Every twelve- 
month the conventional division of time gives capital 
letters to a new year. This is as good as restoring the 
Queen to Hope; for what else is a New Year but to 
encourage Hope? And if Hope should find itself 
rather cramped when midsummer has come and gone, 
why, is not the year then beginning to run out, tempt- 
ing the optimistic glance towards its destination—the 
next year? But we are skilful enough to wait till the 
year shows the Old Man’s Beard of November before 
risking the bold backward gaze that counts the disap- 
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After Summer 


pointments. One step forward then, and they belong 
to the past, that bottomless receptacle of what we 
would forget. 

The eternal spring comes next. Cheating, yes, by 
the printed rules, but is this cheating a sign of in- 
born wisdom? Is Hope truer than the logic of facts? 
The sages have said that Fate is in the heart: acting 
in accordance with ourselves we make our private uni- 
verse. Thoughts are acts of a kind, and every good 
and every evil deed has to be compensated for at its 
opposite extreme, though this may be invisibly distant, 
even beyond our temporary universe. Yet surely it is 
a fallacy that anyone can always command circum- 
stance or ignore it, remain unmoved and unchanged 
by what we are. pleased to call external accidents. Un- 
responsiveness to the external world is impossible to 
a creature flooded with the river of life and covered 
with a minute mesh of sensory nerves. The approach 
to such an isolation is usually an extremely self- 
centred state; but that way lies madness. External 
events own an ineluctable power over the individual ; 
they make impressions on the soul, whether recognized 
or ignored. A disappointment is such an unavoided 
event, recognized. Its effects will be coloured by the 
deliberate reception accorded to it, and still more 
subtly altered by some essential quality in the indi- 
vidual. A disappointment, though bitter, may be medi- 
cine, or, but trivial, may empoison. A man’s life is a 
crucible in which, by the mind’s alchemy, events are 
changed into experiences. Our cheating in the game 
of life is, after all, only a cheating over trivialities, and 
Hope and Despair may be misnomers for the real con- 
testants that play for possession of the soul. There 
may be victory in Hope’s defeat and disillusionment 
in Despair’s. 


R. L. Mecroz. 
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ST. PAUL’S METAPHOR OF ‘ THE BODY OF 


CHRIST ’ 


N four Epistles St. Paul calls the Church the Bopy 
oF CHRIST : 


I Cor. x, 17. 


xii, 27. 


Rom. xii, 5. 


Eph. i, 


For we being many are one bread, one body: 
all that partake of one body. 

You are the body of Christ, and members of 
member. 


We being many are one body in Christ and 
every one members one of another. 


And he hath subjected all things under his feet 
and hath made him head over the Church. 

Which is his body. 

And might reconcile both to God in one body 
by the cross 

One body, one Spirit 

We may in all things grow up in him who is 
the head ; 16, from whom the whole body, etc. 

the husband is the head of the wife as Christ is 
the head of the Church. He is the Saviour 
of his body. 

We are members of his body 


He is the head of the body, the Church. 
His body which is the Church. 

Which are a shadow (oma) of things to come; 
but the body is of Christ. 

And not holding the head from which the whole 
body ... . groweth. 

And let the peace of Christl rejoice in your 
hearts, wherein also you are called in one 
body.* 


* It is not without significance that the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, which contains the highest Christological doctrine in this 
group, does not contain the metaphor of the Body. This differ- 
ence from the Ephesian and Colossian is one amongst the many 
convergent proofs that the Epistle to the Philippians is the 
latest of the three. 
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St. Paul’s Metaphor of the ‘ Body of Christ’ 


(2). The metaphor of the Church, the Body of 
Christ, is not found in the Gospels—nor in any other 
of the.inspired writers—nor elsewhere, even in the 
epistles of St. Paul. It appears only at one period of 
Paul’s apostolic life. Then it disappears. St. Paul is 
alone in using it. No other writer in the New Testa- 
ment follows his lead. 

(3). Bopy was an obvious and commonly used meta- 
phor for any kind of society or multitudo ordinata. It 
would naturally suggest itself to St. Paul when wish- 
ing to express the newly-formed Church. Perhaps a 
special reason why St. Paul used it may be found in 
the circumstances of his conversion. When the blinded 
and stricken Saul asked, ‘ Who art thou, Lord?’ Jesus 
answered, ‘I am Jesus whom thou persecutest’ 
(Acts ix, 5). This identification of Jesus with His 
Church, which Saul was persecuting, would suggest 
the obvious metaphor of Body. 

(4). Yet the limited and temporary use which St. 
Paul made of this metaphor of the Body seems te 
show that he found the metaphor not always manage- 
able. 

Though the word Body (céua) implies as its corre- 
lative Soul (yvx%) or Spirit (rveiua) rather than Head 
(xegadj) we are inclined to think that St. Paul was 
thinking of a Body-Head correlative. 

(5). Yet it is significant that in three out of the four 
Epistles containing the metaphor of the Body, St. 
Paul seems to draw attention to its limitations. 

(2) Thus in I. Cor. immediately after x, 16, 17 (his 
first mention of Body), he writes (xi, 3): ‘ I would have 
you know that the head ot every man is Christ—and 
the head of the woman is the man—and the head of 
Christ is God.’ It is quite clear that if Christ is Head of 
the Church as the man (husband) is the head of the 
woman (wife), we have not the metaphor of Head, 
Body, Members in any very definite sense. The same 
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doctrine is repeated, with some added clearness, in 
Eph. v, 23, ‘ The husband is the head of the wife as 
Christ is head of the Church. He is the Saviour of his 
Body ’; 24, ‘ Therefore, as the Church is subject to 
Christ, also let wives be subject to their husbands.’ 

(6) Indeed, this metaphor of members and body 
leads to the complications of I. Cor. vi, 15, ‘ Know 
you not that your bodies are the members of Christ? 
Shall I then take the members of Christ and make 
them the members of a harlot ? God forbid! ’; 16, ‘ Or 
know you not that he who is joined to a harlot is one 
body? ...’; 17, ‘ But he who is joined to the Lord is 
one Spirit (rvetpa).’ 

St. Paul is almost warning his Corinthian readers 
against taking ‘one Body’ too literally. Indeed, he 
is saying clearly that the unity between Christ and the 
Christian is on the spiritual plane, where they become 
one Soul. 

(c) The second Epistle to suggest limitations to the 
metaphor ‘ Body of Christ’ is Ephesians, i, 22, ‘And 
He’ (i.e., God) ‘ hath subjected all things under his 
feet and hath made him head over all the church.’ 

Here again the metaphor of Head, Members, Body 
is proving a little intractable. It is not usual to speak 
of the Head having feet. Moreover, the members of a 
Body are not under the feet of that Body. 

Once more St. Paul warns his readers not to think 
of the union between Christ and Christians as on the 
merely physical plane. He renews the phraseology of 
his letter to the Corinthians, Eph. iv, 4, one Body, 
one Spirit (rvedjpa : Soul). 

(d@) The third Epistle to contain St. Paul’s limita- 
tions of his own metaphor of the Body is Col. ii, 16, 
‘ Let no man judge you in meat or drink or in respect 
of a festival day or of the new moon or of the sabbath.’ 
17, ‘ Which are a shadow’ (ex) ‘ of things to come; 
but the body is of Christ.” Here the observances of the 
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St. Paul’s Metaphor of the ‘Body of Christ’ 


New Law brought in by Jesus are called the body (or 
substance) in contrast with the observances of the Old 
Law which are called the fore-shadow (cx:d). 

From all this we can see some reason why the meta- 
phor which St. Paul created and used only in four of 
his fourteen epistles was so quickly set aside. He him- 
self had quickly found the limitations of a metaphor 
that suggested the correlation between a Head and a 
Body—a Head and Members and a Body—a Soul and 
a Body—a Husband and a Wife—a man and a harlot 
—a shadow and its reality. 

(6). Yet St. Paul’s temporary use of the metaphor 
he had created is a sign that the metaphor was of some 
use in the early days of his apostolic preaching. The 
value of the metaphor ‘ Body of Christ’ lay in two 
doctrines which it expressed :— 

(2) A hidden internal life-giving influence passes 
from Jesus into His Church; life-giving as blood, 
which comes from the heart to the head, passes from 
the head to the body. 

(4) A visible external guidance is given by Jesus to 
His Church; as guidance in all human actions comes 
to the feet, hands, limbs, body from the head. 

These two functions of Jesus in the Church are still 
expressed in modern theology by the phrase: ‘ The 
Mystical Body of Christ.’ But the adjective ‘ mysti- 
cal’ is many centuries’ fruit of wisdom. 

(7). Now, St. Thomas in dealing with the question of 
Christ’s headship of the Church had laid down a prin- 
ciple guiding metaphorical expressions : ‘ In metapho- 
rical speech we must not expect a likeness in every- 
thing ; for thus there would not be likeness, but iden- 
tity. Now a natural head has not another head, because 
one human body is not part of another. But a meta- 
phorical body—i.e., an ordered multitude—is part of 
another multitude, as the domestic multitude is part of 
the civil multitude. And hence the father who is the 
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head of the domestic multitude has a head above him— 
i.e., the civil governor. And hence there is no reason 
why God should not be the Head of Christ, although 
Christ Himself is Head of the Church ’ (Summa Theo- 
logica, Eng. tr., Part III, Qu. 8, Art. 1, reply to first 
obj.). 

os metaphors are not, and indeed cannot be, com- 
plete statements of the reality it would seem to be a 
rule that Jesus never utters a supernatural principle or 
fact by one metaphor alone; but at least by two. Thus 
He likens the Kingdom of Heaven to seed cast into 
the earth; and again to /eaven put into three measures 
of wheat. 

(8). The metaphor of the Body, like all metaphors, 
had its advantages counteracted by certain disadvan- 
tages. 

(a) The physical Body of Jesus, though separated by 
death from the soul, was not parted or severed in itself. 
St. John’s Gospel, the latest of the New Testament 
writings, is at pains to quote the prophecy of Zachary 
(xii, 10), ‘ You shall not break a bone of Him.’ Alone 
amongst the evangelists St. John notes that although 
the side of Jesus was cloven with the centurion’s spear, 
no limb of His body was broken; still less severed 
from His body. 

This intactness of the physical body of Jesus might 
easily seem to justify the not unknown belief that once 
a soul was :ncorporated with Christ it was for ever in- 
corporated. This subtle antinomianism would be 
tempted to justify itself by an appeal to the fact that 
Christ’s physical body remained intact. It is signif- 
cant that Catholic commentators on the New Testa- 
ment have found traces of this Antinomianism in 
Rom, iii, 8-13; vi, 1; Eph. v, 6; II. Pet. ii, 18-19. 

(6) The physical Body (cépa) of Jesus had a very 
literal acceptation in Holy Scripture. This Sacrament- 
sacrifice contained as part of its formal consecration 
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St. Paul’s Metaphor of the ‘Body of Christ’ 


the phrase TOUTS éoTLv TO O@pd pov (This is My Body). 
The ambiguity occasioned by the Pauline metaphor 
of the Body led later on to the accepted distinction be- 
tween the physical or natural Body of Christ and the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

(9). St. Paul’s disuse of a metaphor which he had 
initiated is explained by St. John’s use of two meta- 
phors which had been initiated by Jesus himself. The 
fourth Gospel, which is so lacking in metaphor, has 
given us two—and these two—complementary meta- 
phors used by Jesus himself to signify His relation 
to His Church. These two metaphors of our Blessed 
Lord’s making contrived to keep the advantages with- 
out at the same time keeping the disadvantages of the 
metaphor ‘ Body.’ 

Thus the metaphor of the Good Shepherd conveyed 
the doctrine of the external movement and guidance 
given by Jesus to His Church. On the other hand, the 
metaphor of the Vine completed this doctrine by show- 
ing that Jesus was related to His Church not only by 
external guidance, but also by internal influence and 
life. 

(10). Whilst the two complementary metaphors of 
the Shepherd and the Vine used by Jesus conveyed 
fully what St. Paul expressed in the metaphor of the 
Body, they had the divinely-designed feature of avoid- 
ing the disadvantages of St. Paul’s metaphor. 

Both metaphors allowed their hearer to realise the 
possibility of severance from the Church. Whilst no 
limb could be separated from the Body of Jesus, sheep 
and lambs could stray or be lost—branches could 
wither and be cut off. St. John, who recalled these two 
metaphors, was living in an age of already organised 
heresies or schisms, the members of which claimed to 
be true sheep and true branches. 

Moreover, neither the metaphor of the Shepherd or 
the Vine created, as Body created,-a certain confu- 
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sion between the collective body and the Eucharistic 
Body. 

(11). A confirmation of what we have said seems to 
spring, out of St. John’s use of the word cépa (Body). 
He uses it only ¢hrice, i, 21; xix, 31; XX, 12; and 
always of the ‘ dead body,’ or, as we should say, the 
corpse of Jesus. 

But in contrast with this dead body (eépa) St. John 
has the living flesh (cdp{) He even seems to 
suggest that the Greek word aya) used to translate 
the Aramaic original of the consecration formula might 
lead to misunderstanding. Hence, in his sixth chapter 
he shows that our Blessed Lord never spoke of eating 
His dead body (céya) but always His living body (cépé). 

In these days the likelihood of the faithful misread- 
ing St. Paul’s metaphor of the Body is negligible. 
Yet it still remains true that the fullest, safest meta- 


phors expressing the relation of the Church to Jesus 
are those Jesus Himself gave to the Church, when He 
called Himself the Good Shepherd and the True 


Vine. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 





LAY THOUGHTS UPON RELIGIOUS ART 


HE condition of contemporary religious art is by 

no means satisfactory. Periodically the question is 
raised in the local Catholic Press and discussed from 
various angles and points of view; letters pour in de- 
fending or attacking a certain aspect of modern eccle- 
siastical art; for a time the correspondence waxes hot, 
then gradually fizzes out; and all remains as it was, to 
the apathetic indifference of the great majority of 
Catholics and the intense disgust of an artistically- 
minded minority. 

It is the limit of presumption for one who is neither 
an artist, nor a writer, nor a thinker, to broach a sub- 
ject which has been so ably and exhaustively discussed 
by competent authorities, therefore this paper is 
offered with apologies for what it is—the thoughts of 
an average lay-woman interested in art upon this 
acutely controversial matter. 

It would seem that besides the too obvious truism 
that ‘ a work of religious art has to be religious,’ some 
principle must form the basis of religious art. We 
imagine that M. Maritain (Quelques réfléxions sur 
P Art Religieux. Art et Scolastique, p. 216) expresses 
this essential principle when he says: 


. . it (religious art) is primarily intended for 
the instruction of the people, it is a theology in 
images, and an art which is illegible, obscure’ ; 
that is, not understood by the people, ‘is as 
senseless as a house without a staircase or a cathe- 
dral without a portal.’ 


_ Mediaeval frescoes and statues were the Bible of the 
illiterate, and their object was not only decorative but 
instructive. So it was at the dawn of religious art, and 
thus it continued throughout the Ages of Faith, when 
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Europe was ‘an immense Church, such as will never 
be seen again until God returns to earth—a place of 
prayer as vast as the whole West, and built upon ten 
centuries of rapture’ (Léon Bloy). 

But when ‘ the charity of the many grew cold’ the 
loss of fervour inevitably reacted upon religious art, 
which steadily and gradually degenerated through 
various stages, beginning with the splendour of the 
Renaissance, through the ‘ baroque,’ the formal and 
cold ‘ Georgian,’ the pitiful decadence of the nine- 
teenth century, until the present time, when we are 
faced with a practically insoluble dilemma. On one 
hand the bulk of Catholics, whose taste has been sys- 
tematically perverted and debased, is pathetically con- 
tented with tawdry churches and the gaudy plaster 
atrocities Continental factories turn out by the thou- 
sand, on the other—a more cultured and fastidious 
minority find no words strong enough to denounce 
‘Repository Art.” Attempts are made to ‘ revive’ 
religious art. But such revivals, lacking a common 
fundamental principle and a spirit capable of inspir- 
ing them, are doomed to failure. In sheer despair, and 
in a spirit of artistic ‘ defeatism,’ some Catholics see 
their only hope in a slavish reproduction of ancient 
models, whilst others seek some new ways of express- 
ing their religious feelings. But the latter, though 
deeply despising the ‘ fakers,’ are as unable to create. 
The seeming ‘ originality ’ of their work consists in 
an adaptation of pagan archaic art to Christian pur- 
poses. Their efforts, however perfect from the tech- 
nical standard, result in mere ‘ intellectual’ art, 
utterly incapable of promoting any devotion. It has 
also a great drawback : not only do the ‘ little ones,’ 
for whom, as we have seen, religious art exists prim- 
arily, fail to understand it, but, what is graver still, 
dislike it intensely; therefore it stands condemned as 
having missed its object. 
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Lay Thoughts upon Religious Art 


Let us imagine that this breach between ‘ cultured’ 
and ‘uncultured’ Catholics is allowed to widen, it 
might lead to so monstrous a position that within the 
Church there would be ¢wo arts—one for the unlet- 
tered, the other for the cultured. The latter would pat- 
ronise a few artistically furnished churches where in 
stately solemnity and exquisite vestments the liturgy 
would be celebrated to the faultless rendering of plain- 
song, whilst the ‘ masses’ would continue to worship 
in ugly churches, decorated in the wedding-cake style, 
amidst a galaxy of sugary Madonnas, life-size, rosy- 
cheeked, ‘ Sacred Hearts,’ ‘ Little Flowers,’ etc. In- 
stead of the austere beauty of the liturgy the congre- 
gation would have devotions, and lustily sing hymns— 
that musical and poetical counterpart of ‘ Repository 
Art "—of which ‘ it would be difficult to say what is 
worse in them, the words or the music,’ to quote a 
priest’s words. Were such a nightmare to come true, 
we would despair of any revival of religious art in the 
Church, for she knows not ‘ Jew and Gentile,’ and in 
her worship no division into ‘ cultured’ and ‘ uncul- 
tured.’ She is the ove Catholic Church, and it is the 
hall-mark of true Catholic art that it appeals to all, 
irrespective of culture and education. In the Cathedral 
of Chartres both a Rodin and an old market woman 
stand in awed silence; instinctively both feel them- 
selves in the presence of a veal thing, though probably 
the latter would be unable to give any reasoned expla- 
nation of her emotion. Our Lady of Vladimir (Greek, 
tenth century) casts her spell upon illiterate and over- 
sophisticated alike. 

Catholic art reflects the marks of the Church to 
which it belongs—it appeals to the senses of the faith- 
ful, calling them to waite in their worship of God, its 
inspiration is holy, its appeal must be universal, and 
lastly its object is a true apostolate to the masses. We 
hasten to add that «niversality is by no means unifor- 
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mity. The Church insists upon complete unity of doc- 
trine, but admits a great variety of rites, so in the 
sphere of art each nation contributes to the common 
treasury of the Church by expressing its religious feel- 
ings in its own way. This must be particularly borne 
in mind by missions which, instead of importing our 
Repository Art at its cheapest and worst, would do 
wisely in helping the natives to Christianise their own 
tradition, for, naturally, a Japanese’s or Negro’s idea 
of Our Lord or Our Lady are not ours, as we fondly 
imagine in our own narrow racial pride. But this is in 
itself a vast subject demanding separate treatment. 
There seems to be some mysterious quality of the 
mediaeval sacred art which we feel, though are at a 
loss to analyse. Possibly this secret, as all great things, 
is simple, and is only this : that the unknown crafts- 
men and artists of those remote ages, when faith was 
a reality dominating man’s everyday life, a ‘ universal 
kneeling in adoration or terror’ (Léon Bloy), worked 
for the glory and honour of God alone, indifferent to 
their own fame; their art was impersonal, and money 
was no object with them. ‘ Who knows the name of the 
craftsman who did the wonderful panel of the Annun- 
ciation in St. Callixtus’ Chapel (Wells) . . . . he would 
be hugely puzzled at the fuss made of it all over 
Europe ’ (from a private letter). It is this charity which 
has left such an impress upon the works of the anony- 
mous craftsmen of bygone days, an impress which has 
survived the changes of time, the vagaries of fashion, 
and still has the power of stirring us, cold, sceptical 
children of the mechanical age, and hold us entranced 
before those sincere, artless paintings and rigid, hiera- 
tic carvings. Is there not, perhaps, some mystic ‘ char- 
acter ’ stamped upon those monuments of true religious 
art, a character as indelible as that of baptism, and due 
to the spirit which inspired their unknown craftsmen? 
This sacred ‘ character,’ if such an expression may be 
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used, is felt at times not by Christians only. Maho- 
met II felt it when he converted St. Sophia—the 
Church of Divine Wisdom—that unique gem of Chris- 
tendom, into a mosque. Instinctively he realized that 
such an edifice could only be dedicated to the worship 
of God. And there it still stands, after fourteen hun- 
dred years, in all its incomparable luminous serenity, 
a perfect symbol of eternity. Desecrated, plundered, it 
is still the dream of faith dreamt by Justinian in the 
dawn of our Christian era. 

In the East iconography was a vocation, an eccle- 
siastical art supervised by bishops, for fear of some 
unorthodox interpretation. There exists at Mount 
Athos a Greek manual with instructions for the icono- 
grapher. He had first to manifest his artistic talent. 
Then after sufficient preparation he was to pray ‘ with 
tears’ that God penetrate his soul. A priest recited 
a special prayer over him: ‘O Thou, Who hast so 
admirably impressed Thy features upon the cloth sent 
to King Abgar of Edessa, Who hast so admirably 
inspired Luke the Evangelist . . . . enlighten the soul 
of Thy servant, guide his hand that he should depict 
perfectly Thy features, those of Our Lady and Thy 
saints for the peace and glory of Holy Church.’ The 
same principle was emphasized in the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Russia: ‘ Earning money is not the object of 
painting. The art of painting the image of God can- 
not be entrusted to one who dishonours Him... . 
Even if a man is skilful in the art of iconography, 
if he does not lead a pious life, he cannot be allowed 
to paint, but must be given some other manual work.’ 
This was the primitive tradition, both for East and 
West, and as long as it obtained, religious art 
flourished. It is significant that religious art was pre- 
dominantly so in the fullest sense of the word, for its 
greatest artists were men living under religious vows. 
Verily they ‘ painted the things of Christ’ because 
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‘ they lived with Christ ’ (Fra Angelico). They painted 
and carved their own visions—their art was an inspired 
art. 
We have lost this tradition; an artist nowadays is 
mostly a layman who takes ‘ orders’ indifferently, 
whether for an altar-piece or a crucifix, or the portrait 
of some fashionable beauty in the latest ‘ undress’ or 
the decoration of Mr. New-Rich’s ultra-modern man- 
sion. What really matters is the pay. Can we then won- 
der that the altar-piece, however finely painted, or the 
crucifix, whatever its technical merits, are appreciated 
by us merely as works of art without any religious 
appeal? There are happy exceptions, of course, but 
we speak of the general rule. 

Also in the days when Faith was a living thing God 
was to have the best; nothing was fine enough for His 
worship. We are more practical now, and only too 
often inclined to ‘ economise ’ upon God, and whilst 
nothing is too good for our own houses, no diamonds 
or pearls too costly for our necks and heads, God has 
to be satisfied with the ‘second best,’ and imitation 
jewels are considered quite effective enough to flash 
around the Host. Do we really understand WHAT 
it is those bits of glass surround ? 

Is there any hope for the future of religious art? To 
this anxious question, as to many questions of these 
troubled times, there is one answer: ‘ With God all 
things are possible.” Only on a supernatural plane 
is such a revival thinkable. Who knows? God may so 
tire of our ugly churches in which He is worshipped 
so unworthily, that for His Own glory He may raise 
some great artists who will also be saints. Their art 
will not be ‘ learnt,’ they will know little of theories, 
of various artistic tendencies, will not be concerned 
with this or that style, theirs will be an art revealed 
and inspired. With a burning coal the Seraph will en- 
kindle their hearts, and in them the spirit of the medi- 
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Lay Thoughts upon Religious Art 


aeval ‘ primitives’ will live again. They will lift reli- 
gious art from the dust into which we have let it fall, 
reject the bad, cleanse and purify all that is good, re- 
shape, breathe a new life into it, and offer it to God 
as a hymn of praise and adoration. Then, and only 
then, shall we see in a world rejuvenated and Chris- 
tianised new churc’es worthy of the ancient cathedrals 
that lift their great spires heavenwards. Butthe primary 
condition for such a revival is a Christian society, with- 
out which even these imaginary artists-saints would 
be powerless to create. 

At present sadly and humbly we must confess that 
we have the religious art we deserve for our sins. 


OucA BENNIGSEN. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


* 


It is stated in our first article that very little has been done 
in this country to deal with the problem of the cinema through 
criticism. We would, however, draw attention to the weekly 
contributions of ‘ Celluloid’ to The Catholic Herald, Sympa- 
thetic, discriminating, incisive and, what is remarkable, ex- 
haustive of the chief current films, his Cinema Notes are 
almost a model of what such a feature in a popular Catholic 
paper should be. More spasmodically, able Film Notes have 
also appeared in The Universe. But much, very much, re- 
mains to be done. 


* * 


The Life of Abbot Marmion by Dom Thibaut, recently trans- 
lated from the French by Mother Mary St. Thomas and pub- 
lished by Sands, has already been noticed in BLACKFRIARS, This 
English version, it must be added, has the advantage of giving 
the exact text of the extracts from the early note-books and the 
fifty or sixty letters which the Abbot wrote in his native tongue. 
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COMMUNISM AND THE CATHOLIC 
APOLOGIST 


E deplore the spread of communism as much as 

we disapprove of much of the inept propaganda 
which seeks to combat it. I do not refer to the patently 
discreditable propaganda associated with certain 
phases of Capitalism so much as to the ingenuous 
claptrap of respectable journals which, apart from the 
disrepute attaching to the quotation of doubtful statis- 
tics, sins solely by debility. I am not concerned with 
the advisability of the religious apologist’s carefully 
abstaining from polemic which may be too easily mis- 
taken for partisan political thought; nor am I involved 
in anything beyond a thesis based on the urgent neces- 
sity of a mutual unobstructed apprehension on the part 
of Catholic and Communist—of a better understand- 
ing generally of two great world influences, Catholi- 
cism and Communism. 

Slight as is his real appreciation of the Church, the 
educated Bolshevik has greater superficial knowledge 
of Catholicism than has the average Catholic of 
applied communism (a recent experiment from which 
he is geographically more or less remote) or of a com- 
munist theory which is buried in tomes of an abstruse- 
ness beyond his patience. To the Western mind in the 
mass the Bolshevik is a rather remarkable combination 
of two extreme opposites. He is represented as a com- 
bination of incredible cunning and fatuousness. His 
propaganda, we are told, is, in its astuteness, the 
first step to a communist diabolarchy ; but we are left 
to infer that he is practically incapable of intellectual 
process, or, if he engages at all in dispute he is to 
be demolished by arguments that would discredit a 
school debating society. In a hypothetical dispute 
between the average half-literate Bolshevik youth and 
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Communism and the Catholic Apologist 


the average product of. capitalist polemic, I have 
little doubt as to who would get the worst of it. 
[ have heard the immature product of Bolshevist pro- 
pagandism wax eloquent and not wholly unconvinc- 
ing. To the initial charge of brutality (if he cannot 
indict his opponent of the use of spurious statistics) 
he will respond with a bland ¢# guoque. ‘ The use of 
force in the propagation of bolshevism, far from being 
peculiar to the Russian revolution, is the unvarying 
mark of conviction. My history books tell me that 
nothing in the world has involved the use of so much 
force as has Religion.’ Or simply he may answer in the 
sense already popularised amongst communists. ‘ We 
have not injured half as many people in the cause of a 
great philanthropic ideal as you of the West injured 
in the great war with no ideal at all, saving that of 
chaos and destruction.” And he will certainly wax 
eloquent in his defence of the Soviet as opposed to 
the horrors of industrial capitalism. He will explain 
with inexorable logic that the elimination of an unde- 
sirable class, however much tragedy and pain it en- 
tails, is the merest pin-prick compared with the infant 
mortality, the stunting of life, the degradation of 
women, the endless unrelieved misery, brutality, and 
indecency, of the great slums of capitalist Europe. 
The argument inclines (as t# guoque ever must) to the 
weakness of the negative, but it may be accounted the 
last word when the apologist of Capital has been 
known to shield himself with a buckler of spurious 
Christian ethics, and affirm that all economic misery 
is an Act of God, or the unavoidable result of Original 
Sin, or even (ostrich-like) that it does not exist at all. 
Yet the Catholic apologist who is conversant with true 
Christian principles and in his defence of private pro- 
duction leaves political economy to take care of itself, 
has the moral certainty of conquest. It is the work of 
the patient apologist to resist the temptation to quote 
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hearsay and unreliable statistics, and to take the bread 
from the Marxist mouth—bread not fit for hungry 
men, a ‘ puparum pabulum ’ that will satisfy no more 
than the economic automaton—and enlist de novo the 
sympathy at least of communist youth. The reality is 
shown where hitherto the shadow and the negative like- 
ness only is known. We are not straining after effect 
when we assert (to the scandal of the Bolshevik) that, 
speaking in the purely human order, the superlative 
types of both Christian and Bolshevik are not psycho- 
logically dissimilar. The difference is this, that the 
Bolshevik, animated by an economic chimera, does 
for Nothing what the Christian, animated by the 
Charity of Christ, does for the greater glory of God 
and the hope of eternal reward. We look no further 
than home for our apodeictic. The Religious is told 
to forget himself, to do the impossible, and he is given 
God’s grace, the wherewithal to do it. The Kulak 
likewise is told to efface himself, the Worker to sub- 
limate himself; and they are given (if they survive the 
shock) a just sufficient ration and a Greater Love of 
the Communist Internationale. To the Catholic 
ascetic God gives eternal Life, to the worker Lenin 
grants the questionable recompense of a humanistic 
Nirvana. Humanity, he is told, will be the better for 
his sacrifice. But humanity ‘is neither you nor me!’ 

The Western mind is slow to grasp that the Bolshe- 
vik is a species fed entirely on economics and ideal- 
ism, the idealism springing from and subordinate to 
the economics. And the economics are the negative 
business of Engels and Marx. But it cannot be too 
clearly emphasised that, subjectively speaking, effec- 
tive Bolshevism, set upon an ascetic and voluntary, 
rather than an economic, basis, would be identical with 
some of the phases of Catholic Cenobitism. And every 
atom of the vast heterogeneous energy of the Russian 
Revolution could have been as succssfully absorbed 
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Communism and the Catholic Apologist 


in any one of the great Catholic movements which 
have sprung, with all the dynamic of necessity, from 
the essence of Christianity. (The Counter-Reforma- 
tion, the monastic revivals and missionary impulse.) 

With the truth of many of his premisses admitted, 
and the legitimacy of many of his impulses approved, 
the communist is often quick to be convinced that the 
Christian Hierarchy is not to be apprehended in terms 
of ‘ tchin,’ that industrial capitalism is hardly to be 
confounded with Christianity, whose Founder, the 
Christ not of Russian poster-art, but of reality, so 
keenly suspected wealth and ‘ class ’—the economic 
illusion of virtue. 

None but those who have learnt by experience can 
appreciate fully the necessity of Christian protest 
against Soviet anti-religious propaganda. But one may 
be excused of cynicism in marvelling at the vigour with 
which nations usually so apathetic in religious matters 
denounce the anti-Christian front of Bolshevism, at all 
events in doubting the universal sincerity of the move- 
ment. Mammon is wont to masquerade as religion. 
The love of property is a passion legitimate and 
natural in man—and the greater the property often 
enough the greater the passion. Man, the acquisitive 
animal at bay, with the accumulated product of labour 
at stake, is desperately resourceful, and it is his re- 
sourcefulness in exploiting religion in the present in- 
stance that we have ultimately to blame for the con- 
fusion in the Russian Worker’s mind of Capitalism (I 
mean abused Capital) with Christianity, and for the 
handle given to the Anti-Christian cartoonist. 

Soviet atheism has been successful, mainly on 
account of the ease with which authority has been able 
to misrepresent Christianity to the People. The dis- 
ciples of Marx and Lenin had merely to cite the 
pseudo-Christianity of the commercial world and they 
were provided with proof, positive and impregnable. 
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Actually the real badness in Communism is found to 
correspond precisely with the unworthiness, the anti- 
social element, in what I would call Capitalist Pseudo. 
Christianity. It cannot be too emphatically insisted 
upon, says an exponent of the social encyclicals of 
the Popes—the pure Christian tradition—that the 
unworthiness and evil influence of both Commu- 
nism and the abuses of Capitalism fall into the 
same anti-Catholic category. Yet it is precisely 
pseudo-Christianity (and not the Catholic tradition, 
the true Christianity whose very existence is veiled 
from the Russian proletariat) that the Socialist abomi- 
nates. There can be little hope of progress until the 
misapprehension is removed, until we know enough 
about the Russian Worker to appreciate that we of the 
West are moving with the Bolsheviks in the same 
maze of confusion and misunderstanding. 

There are helpful and indicative side-issues to the 
question. Here is a single example. Catholic and 
Marxist alike are constrained to oppose neo-Malthv- 
sianism. It is the Malthusian thesis that since -the 
available means of life (Marx’s variable Capital) in- 
crease on a smaller scale than do the workers, therefore 
the increase of the workers themselves must be 
checked. It is a proposition well worthy of the ad- 
vanced forms of industrial capitalism, since the unem- 
ployment, poverty, hunger and disorder consequent 
upon over-population are in no way beneficial to the 
interests of Capital. Catholic and Marxist alike deplore 
the subordination of Worker to Capital, the worker 
employed by (rather than employing) the means of 
production, maintaining and propagating himself only 
in such manner as may suit the convenience of Capital, 
eee even in the most intimate activities of his 
ife. 

The Marx-fed youth of to-day has never realised 
the radical nature of Christian reform, as inaugurated 
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by the Founder of the Catholic Church and preached 
consistently by the Popes. A Bolshevik complained to 
me that the reform instituted by the churches was ‘ too 
superficial, too much of a compromise to be effec- 
tive.’ He had never read, or was initially too con- 
temptuous of the language in which they were 
couched, to read the encyclicals of Popes Leo and 
Pius. 

We can hardly do better than use the rich ideality 
of the Church if we would improve the constructive- 
ness of the Left Incline spreading throughout Europe. 
Some of us are acutely conscious in our Western 
world of the last crisis of dissolution and death, the 
collapse of traditions which many associate with Chris- 
tianity. Our day (the younger generation feels) is yet 
of the old order, but there are some of us who cannot 
deny the prescience of change. 

nless we are going to return to the Catacombs, the 
Church will transcend and harness, rather than op- 
pose, the energy of Revolution. 


J. F. T. Prince. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CARMELITE CONSTITUTIONS. 
To the Editor of BLackFiars. 


Sir,—The reviewer in the July BLackrriaRs of the Life of the 
Venerable Anne of Jesus says: ‘ We are told nothing of the 
origin of the two versions of St. Teresa’s Rule still followed by 
the two branches of Carmelite nuns in this country—one de- 
scended from the French, the other from the Flemish founda- 
tion.” This last should read, English foundation. 

We do not understand how the idea has arisen that there are 
two branches of the Order in this country, each following a dif- 
ferent version of St. Teresa’s Rule. (We should say Constitu- 
tions, for the date of the Rule is 1247 and is the same for men 
and women.) The Venerable Mother Anne of Jesus came into 
France bringing with her the original Constitutions of St. 
Teresa. The Paris Carmelites possess one of the actual copies 
(1588) from which their constitutions and ours were translated 
and printed. When the battle for these constitutions was being 
waged in the Low Countries, our English convent at Antwerp, 
founded by the first Spanish Mothers, fought the hardest to 
keep them, and for this reason was placed under the govern- 
ment of the bishops. 

The English convent at Antwerp is now at Lanherne, the 
English convent founded from it in 1648 is now at Darlington, 
the English convent at Hoogstraet founded from Antwerp in 
1678 is our own, and we all keep and ever have kept the same 
constitutions as the Paris house now at Clamart (Seine) and its 
foundation at Notting Hill. 

Consequently there are not two branches of Carmelite nuns 
in this country. We are one, keeping hour by hour the same 
rule. 

We shall be grateful if this is understood, as the Catholic 
Encyclopaedic Dictionary, published last year, has a paragraph 
concerning our convents with several misstatements—one being 
that the nuns of the Order are divided into three observances, 
Calced, Discalced, and Discalced of the Primitive Observance; 
another that there are four ‘mitigated’ convents in England, 
by which the four English convents are meant. , 

There are actually now only two versions of the Constitu- 
tions approved by Rome, those approved in 1924, which are 
ours, Clamart’s, and Notting Hill’s with its foundations ; and 
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those approved in 1926, kept by one convent in England, Wells, 
Those who keep the last-named Constitutions are not looked 
upon as belonging to a separate branch; like ourselves, they 
yow at their profession to keep the primitive rule until death. 
Yours, ete., 
THE CARMELITES OF CHICHESTER. 


THE TIERCE DE PICARDIE.* 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—It almost disarms criticism to discover that one’s re- 
viewer is a personal friend—to wit, Fr. Moncrieff; but, alas! 
his letter leaves me no alternative but another ‘ gentle and 
joyous passage of arms.’ 

(1) My reviewer objected to my employment of the T.D.P.— 
ie., a final major chord, and gave no hint that his ear de- 
manded any alternative save a minor one. 

(2) I cited the rule which demands a major chord or the bare 
fifth as an alternative. 

(3) My critic then (for the first time) plumps for the bare 
fifth, saying : ‘ Precisely ; that is all I am asking for.’ 

(4) He adds that to the ear of himself and others it is irritat- 
ing to hear T.D.P. ‘ repeated at the end of every verse of a 
carol,’ though he would allow it in the final verse. 

(5) He further adds : ‘ That ’ (7.e., the sense of irritation pro- 
duced by repetition) ‘ perhaps is why . . .. Bach modified the 
earlier rule’ (i.e., the rule which demands T.D.P.). Ergo, the 
whole question is a matter of taste. 

To which I reply: 

(4) Bach’s chorales contain usually more (never less) verses 
than most of my carols, yet when Bach employs T.D.P. he 
applies it to every verse. 

(5) But did even Bach ‘ modify the earlier rule ’ to the extent 
presumed by my critic? Let us see: 

(a) Bach’s collected works contain harmonizations of 385 
chorale-melodies. 

(b) Of these, 219 are in major keys and are, therefore, irrele- 
vant to our discussion. 

(c) That leaves 166 (in minor keys, or in modes), to which 
T.D.P. is applicable. 


* For brevity’s sake, I allude to it throughout as T.D.P. 
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(d) All but 12 of these employ the ‘ irritating ’ T.D.P. 


(e) BUT (and it is a big ‘ but ’) 11 of this dozen were handed 
down through the transcriptions of Bach’s son—Carl Philipp 
Emanuel (the significance of this fact is obvious and need not 
be stressed). 

(f) We are therefore left with only one pukka Bach chorale 
(Wir Christenleut’ from the Christmas Oratorio) in which 
T.D.P. is not used. 

(g) But when Bach uses the same tune in Cantatas 40 and 
110, he employs T.D.P. in each case (in other words, ‘ irri- 
tates’ us twice out of thrice). 

(h) Since the bare fifth is ‘ precisely, all that (my critic) is 
asking for,’ I wish him joy in his search for a single example in 
the whole of Bach’s chorales. 


Summed up, the case stands thuswise : 


(i) I ‘ irritated ’ my critic in 26 carols out of 28; i.e., I pleased 
him for only one-fourteenth of the time. 


(ii) The reputed Bach ‘ irritates’ 154 times out of 166; i.e., 
he would please my critic for only six eighty-thirds of the time. 


(iii) The undisputed Bach ‘ irritates’ 165 times out of 166 
(need I reduce this devastating ratio to vulgar fractions?). So 
much for his ‘ modification of the earlier rule.’ 

I apologise to my critic for any ‘irritation’ which my use 
of T.D.P. may have caused him. But I have sinned in the good 
company of Palestrina and Bach. 


By quarrelling with Palestrina’s ghost my critic merely placed 
himself in a false position, but by invoking the shades of Bach 
he is (I respectfully submit) ‘ hoist with his own petard.’ 


ENVOY. 


It is the old, old story—listening to the past with the ears of 
the present; applying modern criteria to ancient technique. 


Parallel cases would be ‘ irritation’ with Chaucer because 
he doesn’t spell like Edgar Wallace; irritation with the archi- 
tects of our Gothic cathedrals because they don’t conform to 
the style of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle; irritation with Tintoretto 
because he doesn’t employ the technique of Whistler. 

We were all born into and brought up on the modern key- 
system of harmony. We nearly all (try as we may to the con- 
trary) think subconsciously in keys. Few of us achieve eman- 
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cipation from the key sense. My critic’s strictures indicate that 
his emancipation is not yet complete. When it is (as one day 
it will be) he will, feel as much ‘ irritation’ at the absence of 
T.D.P. as he now does at its presence. 

J] 


R. R. Terry. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—I apologise for taking up more of your space, but the 
friendly clash of arms is as joyful to my ears as to my corres- 
pondent’s, 


When there are but two alternatives, and I deliberately ex- 
press dislike of one of them, I cannot be accused of ‘ plumping ’ 
for the other ‘ for the first time ’—except in a case of crass 
ignorance, which should not be presumed. In my review I ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the T.D.P. being given alone with- 
out any hint of the other equally ancient, equaly scholarly alter- 
native, thereby acknowledging my preference for the bare fifth, 
with the qualification ‘ that it was a matter of taste.’ Surely 
this is allowable, even if unusual, so I must be excused from 
quarrelling with Palestrina’s ghost. 


Again I have already tried to suggest gently that if a writer 
of harmonies to ancient melodies wishes to be judged by so 
strict a canon as the rigid insistence on the T.D.P. implies, the 
whole of his harmonies must be in conformity ; and I would sub- 
mit that they are not so in this case. 


I wash my hands of the introduction of Bach’s name into this 
correspondence. The example was not mine but Sir Richard’s; 
I have only encouraged him to follow the (apparently) strong 
scent of his own red herring. 


With regard to the larger issues which Sir Richard now 
brings up, it is a matter of real regret that there is no space to 
discuss them. Can anyone imitate Bach or Palestrina? And 
what is more, should anyone try to do so? As to the personal 
implications, my Own ears are unashamedly twentieth century, 
but that does not mean any the less appreciative or unhabituated 
to the music of older times ; for nearly ten years I have listened 
to practically nothing but Plainsong. I submit that it is not 
a question of criticism of Wells or Rheims Cathedral, but of 
Pugin Gothic; nor of irritation with the Miller because he 
doesn’t spell like the Ringer, but with the lady who calls her 
tea-shop Ye Olde Cornyshe Bowere. 


Francis*MoncrierF, O.P. 
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Tue Nature AND THE Errect OF THE HERESY OF THE FRati- 
ceLut. By Decima L. Douie, Ph.D. (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. xix, 292; 17/6 net.) 

Miss Douie is already known to students of Franciscan His- 
tory as a contributor of recent years to the Archivum Francis- 
canum Historicum. Now she has produced a book—No. LXI of 
the Manchester University Historical Series—and a very admir- 
able one too. In its judicious weighing up of historical docu- 
ments, in its sober and balanced comment on the movements 
and events recorded, Miss Douie’s book is a welcome change 
from a certain type of recent literature which uses Franciscan 
history as a background for personal display of dramatic talent 
or inventive ingenuity. Here, on the contrary, we have a book 
of which the purpose is not to press some personal theory or 
launch a thesis, but just to assay the contribution to religious 
experience of the Franciscan Spirituals and to trace their for- 
tunes during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The book 
opens with a chapter on the origin and development of the 
Spirituals. It is brief, necessarily, but quite adequate ; though 
we do not agree with Miss Douie’s statement (p. 21) that the 
Spirituals ‘ saved the originality of the foundation of St. Fran- 
cis’: an arch must have two supports. There follows a chap- 
ter on The Influence of Joachim of Flora; valuable, as showing 
the emotional and literary background to the Spiritual move- 
ment. Then follow—and this perhaps is the best done section 
of the book—three admirable chapters devoted respectively to 
Angelo da Clareno, Olivi, and Ubertino da Casale. Miss Douie's 
treatment is first-rate : she opens in each case with a brief his- 
torical outline of the life, then passes on to an estimate of the 
man’s character, influence ‘and ideals. This latter task is not 
so elusive as might appear at first sight, for these three post- 
Bonaventure pillars of the Spirituals were prolific writers with a 
masterly power of self-expression; herein, as in so much else, 
entirely different from certain of the early followers of St. 
Francis, with whom, nevertheless, many are wont to class them. 
A word of comment on each : Angelo da Clareno wrote an Ex- 
position of the Rule of St. Francis ; so also did St. Bonaventure, 
but not with this should comparison be instituted, for it is a 
legal document and no more, but rather with the saint’s beau- 
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tiful Sermo super Regulam, which is a very different affair. 
In her chapter on Olivi, Miss Douie finds it hard to understand 
(p. 117) the opposition his moderate tone evoked. It is really 
quite simple : with all his moderation Olivi was sectarian, and 
his opponents well understood that sectarianism pressed to its 
logical conclusion could only lead to schism, as happened with 
the Clarenists, or to abandonment of the Order, as happened in 
the case of Ubertino. Ubertino is a most attractive character, 
and Miss Douie rises well to her subject, but once more we part 
company with her when she hails as statesmanlike (p. 147) his 
persistent advocacy of separation. The remainder of her book 
deals more expressly with the Fraticelli, and so, of course, 
must, go at length into the conflict between Pope John XXII 
and the Order. The history of the dispute is carefully traced, 
and of great interest is the section given to Jean d’Anneux and 
his derisive strictures on the Order. The whole business was 
desperately an affair of words—non nisi de vocis cequivocis— 
wrote P. Marchant'—de apicibus politici juris, de verborum sig- 
nificationibus et interpretationibus—yet fraught with the saddest 
results ; for, however obscure even still, the origins of the Frati- 
celli are surely to be found therein. Miss Douie helps us along 
admirably, and we must refer to her book those who would 
follow the whole history in detail. She is a good guide, and 
one of the most important features of her book is the wise use 
she has made of the very best authorities, bringing into the 
handy compass of a single volume the many learned contribu- 
tions to the subject continually appearing in various weighty 
periodicals. 

There are one or two slips. To say (p. 3) that Gregory IX 
declared that the Friars were bound to obey only those parts 
of the Gospel contained in the Rule, looks at first sight as 
though he dispensed them from all the rest; ‘ bound by their 
profession of the Rule to those Gospel ordinances only which 
the Rule contained,’ is what is meant. Then, because Philip 
of Majorca had, as a novice, thrown off his Dominican habit 
(p. 251: n. 8) he did not become thereby an apostate. Hefele 
was Bishop of Rottenburg not Rotterdam (p. 275) ; and, finally, 
why does Miss Douie write so often observation of the Rule, 
when she means observance? But these are all small points. 
Miss Douie is to be congratulated upon a really excellent book. 


O.F.M. 


‘Fundamenta Duodecim Ord. FF. Min, Antwerp 1657: Part 
Il: Tit. x: p. 27. F 
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Str WaAtter’s Post-Bac. Edited by Wilfred Partington. 
(John Murray; 16/-.) 


More than a hundred years ago Sir Walter Scott decided to 
have the letters he had received from contemporaries arranged 
chronologically in letter-books. His deaf amanuensis, Huntly 
Gordon, was given the task of sorting a great mass of cor- 
respondence and reducing it to order, with the result that six 
thousand letters were preserved and bound up in twenty-four 
volumes. Mr. Partington, the editor of Sir Walter’s Post-Bag, 
says that Huntly Gordon ‘ made but a poor job’ of his work, 
but the same cannot be said of Mr. Partington, who has made 
a very good job of his selections from the letter-books as well 
as of the enlightening comments that accompany them and serve 
to weld the multifarious quotations into book form. 

A great variety of subjects are touched upon by Sir Walter’s 
correspondents, Catholic Emancipation among them, a measure 
that Scott regarded with considerably less apprehension than 
he did the Reform Bill. His son-in-law, the editor of the 
Quarterly Review, had published an article by the Poet 
Laureate attacking the measure. Lockhart writes: 


* Southey’s article on Emancipation may not please some 
of our friends, but has pleased the two people I care most 
about at Court, the King and Knighton He 
(Knighton) spoke for a long while about the Quarterly; 
said the anti-Catholic paper was everything fine—the King 
was anxious it should be printed separately. I said I had 
been afraid of doing harm. He said No, No—no harm; 
but great good ... . He proceeded to intimate that the 
argument about the Protestant Thronedom being endan- 
gered, by possibility, at some time, were the Protestant 
Parliamentdom shaken, makes a strong impression on 
some minds—his own for one.’ (267-8). 


Sir Walter did not at all approve the line his son-in-law had 
taken, for he did not consider it wise or just to rail at Catholics 
on account of their religion. He replied vigorously that 
Southey was ‘ a fanatic on the subject ’ and ‘ no better than a 
wild bull’ in his political judgments. It would seem that Mr. 
Partington has been unnecessarily discreet in quoting from 
Lockhart’s letters about Sir William Knighton. Scott had 
buckled this gentleman to his heart during the royal visit to 
Edinburgh and certain advantages had accrued and were ex- 
pected to accrue to the Scott family from this friendship. 
Charles Scott was through his good offices to receive a nomina- 
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tion to the Foreign Office, and his father had been permitted to 
dedicate to the King the edition of his works known as the 
Magnum Opus, thereby in those days of patronage advancing 
its commercial value. Sir Walter had also been invited to 
dine in a friendly way at the Royal Lodge in Windsor Forest 
and was almost on a footing of intimacy with His Majesty. 
Lockhart saw no harm in trying to share in the perquisites of 
patronage. While ‘ angling for a government job’ (255) he 
from time to time reported progress, telling his father-in-law 
that ‘ the Great Unseen’ or ‘ the Invisible ’—names the Keeper 
of the King’s Privy Purse went by in the Scott circle—always 
seemed pleased to. see him and sometimes grasped him ‘ with 
two hands,’ ‘ God-blessing ’ him ‘ at a great rate.’ This affa- 
bility might mean something favourable for had not he coupled 
it with the observation that ‘ the Duke ’ had spoken of Lockhart 
in an interested way. ‘ By the bye, the Invisible said’ (and 
was there a double meaning to be read into the innocent words?) 
‘We are all anglers at Windsor and of course delighted with 
Sir W(alter) on Salmonia. What a pity you can have not given a 
small puff to the dace and chub of Virginia Water ! ’ (258). 


It is interesting to find a letter from Lord Bathurst defending 
his official support of Sir Hudson Lowe as Napoleonic gaoler. 
Whig London was ringing with stories of the abominable treat- 
ment meted out to this great man and Lady Holland was 
flaunting regulations by sending parcels regularly to St. Helena. 
To Sir Walter the Secretary for War and Colonies explained 
that Lowe’s temper, always irritable, had been soured by per- 
secution, he had begun by wishing to be ‘ on a cordial footing ’ 
with Napoleon and when he found this impossible he ‘ could 
not conceal his disappointment ’ ; 


‘You may ask perhaps why, when I saw things go on 
so ill I did not recall Sir Hudson. I answer... . that I 
always felt that an Officer in high command abroad left his 
honour in my custody and that I was bound to watch it 
as jealously as I would my own Had I recalled 
Sir Hudson because he had not given satisfaction to those 
whom it was his duty to watch, how could I have expected 
a zealous guardian in his successor who would have felt 
that his interest and character too depended more upon the 
will of those whom he was employed to watch than upon 
me who employed him.’ (236.) 


It would have been nice if Mr. Partington had included more 
from Lady Abercorn’s gossiping letters of which so many re- 
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main unpublished. She was in a position to hear all that went 
on in the great world. In the longest quotation from her cor- 
respondence entitled Profligacy La Mode she discusses the 
rights and wrongs of the Queen’s case and gives Sir Walter 
a list of heirs to peerages who have married women of the 
town. In yet another of her letters, this time from Lausanne, 
where she finds the cost of living incredibly cheap, she says 
that ‘Julia . . . . has been to Mont St. Bernard with Lady 
Hardy ... . she dined with the morks at their Convent and 
walsed (sic) for them; and they sang and played for her. They 
are none of them above thirty and quite fine gentlemen. Their 
Convent is the highest habitation in the old world.’ (143). 

It is well known that Sir Walter was completely indifferent as 
to the manner in which his poems and novels were presented 
on the stage. Joanna Baillie, however, was determined he 
should know all about the Knight of Snowdoun when it was 
produced at Covent Garden, for it was one of the many plays 
and operas adapted from the Lady of the Lake. In concluding 
a descriptive letter she says that in the last act ‘the King 
prophesies that some future Poet will in deathless rime record 
the gallant feat of Snowdoun’s Knight. This last is all the 
notice taken of your Lordship from beginning to end!’ 

Use of the index to Sir Walter’s Post-Bag has revealed its 
curiously undependable character. Dr. Lyons does not appear 
in it at all and many references are given to pages on which 
the indexed word is not printed. Except for this oversight 
Sir Walter’s Post-Bag is very well edited and extremely inter- 
esting. Mr. Partington is to be warmly congratulated on his 
work. 


Una Popg-HENNEssyY. 


Some UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SiR WALTER Scott. Edited by 
J. Alexander Symington. (Basil Blackwell; 10/6.) 


This book ‘*s important not so much for the intrinsic interest 
of the letters contained in it as for the light it throws on some 
parts of Scott’s career, notably the legal aspect. No future 
biographer (and the definitive life of Scott still remains to be 
written) can afford to neglect the information disclosed in it. 
For example it was supposed in 1817 that Sir Walter was eager 
to be appointed to the Scottish Exchequer Bench ; we find con- 
firmation of this in his letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Croker, soliciting English patronage for a brother ‘ in the 
Canadas ’ and explaining that he is unable to plead with Scot- 
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tish friends on his behalf as he needs ‘ to beset them’ on his 
own account. Scott says: 


‘ There is entre nous some chance of my getting a Baron’s 
gown in the Exchequer through the warm and strong sup- 
port of my feal friend the Duke of Buccleugh . . . . the 
difference in emolument is not above £400 a year, but in 
respectability and in the time which a Baron’s situation 
leaves at my disposal, besides the power of living chiefly 
in the country, it is very desirable and government will 
have £1,300 to give away, besides a pension of £300 which 
I would be willing to throw up.’ (p. 29). 


Yet another side-light is to be found in a letter to Matthew 
Hartstonge, who was helping him at the time over Swift. Scott 
reveals that even when Mr. Home, the Clerk of Session he had 
bargained to succeed, died, there was a hitch in his appoint- 
ment :— 


‘A colleague in my office died and I had not only all the 
business to attend to, but the much more fretting and un- 
pleasant task of soliciting, corresponding and negociating 
to procure if possible the vacant situation, to which I might 
be considered as having some title, having done the duty 
of the office for five years without a guinea of emolument. 
I have not, however, been hitherto successful, but the ob- 
ject is worth some anxiety and trouble, being full £1,300.’ 
(Pp. 43). 


No mention is made by Lockhart of the fact that Scott saw 
something of Wordsworth during the time he spent in London 
in 1815, though we are told of meetings with Byron and Rogers. 
Scott, however, in writing to Southey, says: 


‘ I left Wordsworth in London a few days since, flourish- 
ing like a green bay tree—we had some pleasant parties 
together, though not so many as I could have wished. The 
Excursion had run off very well and the White Doe was 
also likely to shew her speed.’ (p. 8). 


Of these ‘ parties ’ one would like to know more. 


The book is beautifully printed and edited, and for frontis- 
piece has a portrait of Sir Walter ‘ from an original in the 
Brotherton Library,’ which appears to be derived from the 
Leslie portrait made at Abbotsford in 1824. 


Una Popg-HENnessy. 
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Wuart are Saints? Fifteen Chapters in Sanctity, broadcast by 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. (London: Sheed & Ward; 
pp. 1573 1/-.) 

Listeners to Father Martindale’s talks on the Saints broadcast 
last winter will welcome their reproduction here in a form which 
makes them a permanent and precious possession whose value 
far exceeds the modest price. The book is a marvel of compact 
wisdom and intense vitality illuminating the meaning and the 
lessons of sanctity as lived by men through the Christian cen- 
turies. 

A short extract was read in school to a class of boys to drive 
a point home, and within three days more than a dozen copies 
of the book were asked for by the boys themselves, who are 
now buying, borrowing and reading it. 

May we beg for further talks by Father Martindale in the 
future, so as to bring us a companion volume devoted to women 
Saints? TA. 


Papat INFALLIBILITY. By G. G. Coulton, Litt.D., D.Litt., 
LL.D., F.B.A. (Faith Press; 7/6.) 

Dr. Coulton, whose work on medieval, monastic and social 
history is rightly esteemed by scholars as of great importance 
and learning, carries on as a sideshow a variety of machine-gun 
practice against the Catholic Church. He sprays one position 
after another with his exciting bullets, and never seems to tire. 
But bullets are apt to miss their mark if the objective is not 
clearly seen. And this time at any rate, we_think, it has de- 
finitely not been seen. The book is a really rich collection of 
‘cases’ taken from the whole range of Church history, which 
are supposed to hit the dogma of infallibility and puncture it 
infallibly. But, curiously, nowhere in the book can we find any 
indication that the author precisely understands what that 
dogma is; he seems to assume that the reader knows and will 
consequently appreciate the relevancy of his ‘cases.’ And this 
omission is, in fact, the fundamental weakness of the attack. 
It would be impossible, of course, in a notice such as this, to 
deal with the multitude of instances he brings forth, but each of 
them, we think, could be demonstrated without any evasion to 
be beside the mark. 

Not that Dr. Coulton is entirely to blame. Satisfactory 
works in English on Infallibility are few. Besides there is a 
great need for a thorough history of the dogma that would 
illustrate its gradual clarification through the centuries. Such 
a work indeed would be the only satisfactory answer to the 
array of evidence here produced. A.M. 
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Courses of Lectures at the Westminster Centre, 
St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, S.W.1. 





MONDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FOUR LECTURES 
on 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN 
by 
Father VINCENT McNABB, O.P., S.T.M. 
Commencing October 17th, 1932, at 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


on 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
by 
Father JOHN BAPTIST REEVES, O.P., B.A. 
Commencing October 6th, 1932, at 5.45 p.m. 


THURSDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


on 
THE ‘SUMMA THEOLOGICA’ OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
(Ia, IIae, QQ. I—XXI, Ethics). 
by 
Father ADRIAN ENGLISH, O.P., S.T.L., B.Sc. 
Commencing October 6th, 1932, at 7.30 p.m. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
Details of each Course on application to the Hon. Local 
Secretary, Miss D. Finlayson, 24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3. 
(NOTE BY CENTRE.—No charge is made for admission to the Courses, 
but it is necessary to take a COLLECTION at each Lecture in order to 
meet the fee payable to the University, which covers the cost of examinations, 


printing of syllabus, and other similar expenses. It is hoped that all students 
who are able to do so will contribute to the cost.) 
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Being Angela’s Guide to 
EINSTEIN—AND THAT CRUSH 
By RICHARD DARK 
Fiétures by THOMAS DERRICK 


Cr. 8vo, cloth 4s. 6d. net 
Uniform with ‘ Shakespeare—and that Crush.’ 


PROTEST BY THE AUTHOR 

{| It is quite probable that a mistaken impression will be 
created by this volume, Realizing that the Universe has lately 
come to engage the attention of an increasing number of the 
public, | wrote for the benefit of the rising generation a briet 
and simple survey of the main theories about it that have been 
current during the last two thousand years, and entitled the 
work The Cosmos from Thales to Einstein : a historical retro- 
spect. Unfortunately my publisher failed altogether to grasp 
the spirit and intention of the book. On receiving the MS. he 
immediately rechristened it The Hilarious Universe, and sent 
it, before | could stop him, to Thomas Derrick, asking him, 
if he could possibly manage to do so, to make the thing really 
funny with some humorous illustrations. How far Derrick 
has succeeded I cannot say—-I am no judge of humour. But ! 
shall never forgive either him or Basil Blackwell. 
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